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ASTERS---THEIR 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.) 


ERHAPS MORE largely 
grown than any other an- 
nual, the Aster is known 
and loved in almost every 

ga arden plot in the country. 

he love of this flower has been 
exploited and much worthless 
and old seed is constantly on the 
market, which it is wise to avoid 
by buying only of reliable firms. 

This flower has proved very 
in the hands of the hy- 

ridizer and, although it has 
yielded almost countless types 
and colors, it has almost refused 
to produce a yellow bloom, 
though pale yellows are now 
offered. I was looking through 
a foreign catalogue the other 
day, size 8x11 inches, printed 
in small type, and there I found 
over seven pages of Asters listed, 
a line or two to a kind, and as 
high as twenty-two colors under 
a given type. American seeds- 
men rarely list over eight shades 
in a type and some as many as 
twelve types. 

The outstanding types are the 
comet, late branching and ear- 
lies. Distinctive flowers of the 
same general type are often 
named and given a place of 
theirown. . 

Queen of the Market is the rec- 
ognized best first early and 
comes in pink, white, purple, 
lavender and crimson. Its flow- 
ers are full double, about two to 
three inches across and the 
plants are of ym nae habit. 
There is a fine strain of earlies 
known as Royals, with broad 
petals, which come soon after 
Queen of the Market, and these 
also are branching in habit. 

James Vick’s Sons of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., are Aster specialists 
and their most noteworthy con- 
tribution is the Rochester Aster. 
The first of these—they are all 
comet ty was a lavender 
pink and so outstanding in merit 


BY PAUL L. WARD. ( Michigan.) 
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GLADIOLUS—BUTTERFLY. 


Kunderd. Produced by crossing 
nderdi Glory with 1 Primulinus species A strong grow- 

with a large flower. 
salmon yellow with ruffied flowers. 








KINDS AND CARE. 


that it was adopted as the offi- 
cial flower of the city of Roch- 
ester. I have stood at the end 
of a row of this variety and 
looking the length of it saw no 
leaves—almost—simply a mass 
of lavender-pink bloom, the 
flowers all but touching the outer 
ground and{flowers‘all the way 
up and over. This is not a tall 
sort. Later came other colors 
in this grand type, the later 
ones being deeper through the 
center than the original, and 
large every way. I might say 
right here that the widely ad- 
vertised Astermum has not com- 
_— at all favorably with the 

ochesters in my garden. They 
are wide and thin and show the 
center too easily and I do not 
predict much of a future for 
Astermums. 

The Mikados and Cregos in 
all colors are splendid comet 
types, the Mikados being early. 
As I understand it, the Mikados 
are the parent stock of the 
Rochesters and a few firms 
wrongfully list Mikados as 
Rochesters. 

The best lavender comet I 
have grown is Pacific Beauly, a 
sort not listed yet in retail cata- 
logues. It is of the Rochester 
type, very large, fluffy and deep 
through the center. Comes from 
Oregon. 

Enchantress, shell pink, is a 
beautiful thing, each plant mak- 
ing a bouquet as well arranged 
as could be done were the flow- 
ers cut. This is also true of all 
the Daybreak Asters. 

Many types of late branching 
are listed, such as Carlson, 
Semples, Vicks, Invincible, etc., 
but the characteristics are long, 
clean stems, surmounted by 
dense globe-like flowers with 
regularly arranged petals. The 
most vigorous and best type for 
the amateur, as it rarely fails 
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Lastly I want to mention Heart of 
France. 1 grew it first in 1919, clear at 
the back of the lot. It attracted atten- 
tion from every passer-by, and many 
pronounced it the best Aster they had 
seen. In color it is red; red with a 
sheen ; and when other red Asters are 
placed beside it, they pale by com- 
parison. It is branching in habit, very 
productive and vigorous, flowers large, 
of the regular petal type. 

Asters must be grown from seed to 
flower without a setback if full suc- 
cess is to be had. A freeze will not 
kill seedlings, but stunts them beyond 
recovery. Rich soil, but not freshly 
enriched is the prime requisite of 
growth. A little wood ashes in the 
soil before setting is advisable. Asters 
rarely do well in beds in the lawn. 
Give well dug soil and garden cultiva- 
tion if possible. They will be a failure 
in the shade. 

The black aster beetle which appears 
with the flowers is very destructive but 
can be quite easily controlled by knock- 
ing off into a can of kerosene once or 
twice a day until they disappear. The 
yellows, most dreaded of Aster dis- 
eases, hasnocure. If your Aster plant 
turns yellow and the flowers are par- 
tially developed with no color, pull the 
plant and burn it. Never plant two 
years in succession on the same ground, 
nor Queen of the Market on the same 
ground for six intervening years. I 
quote the last from a large grower 
who tried to repeat in less than six 
years and always failed. 


Cultural Instructions 
for Hardy Chrysanthemums. 


Location—The later-flowering varie- 
ties should be planted in a sheltered 
location, where they will get the sun 
most of the day and yet be protected 
from the prevailing winds. It must be 
remembered that the soil close to foun- 
dations dries out rapidly ; so the plants 
will need water occasionally. A mulch 
of grass clippings will help a great deal 
in keeping the soil from drying out. 

Soil—Do not plant in stiff clay, or 
thin sandy soil. Dig a hole or trench 
about ten inches deep and twelve wide 
and fill it with any fair garden soil. 

Pruning—Chrysanthemumsare liable 
to make a rank growth in May and 
June and the stems or stalks should be 
cut back at least once, but not later 
then the first of July. 

Winter Protectton—The only protec- 
tion that I give is to cut the tops off in 
late November or early December and 
lay these over the plants. Do not apply 
the protecting material too early. Some 
years it would be best to wait until 
after the middle of December, for a little 
freezing will hardenthem. All the pro- 
tection that mums need is a light cover- 
ing to merely shade them. Too much 
covering material will smother the 
plants. Do not use leaves; any porous 
material like hay or coarse straw is 
better. 

Dividing—Plants should be divided 
every two or three years. 


H. W. GROSCHNER. 


Ghe Flower Grower 
Tulip-time. 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND. 

| Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 

“ And first the Snowdrop’s bells are seen, 
Then close against the sheltering wall 
The Tulip’s horn of dusky green.” 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


So long as the aged miracie of the 
spring resurrection of plant-life touches 
a responsive cord in the human breast, 
early blooming flowers, whether wild 
or cultivated, will be more heartily wel- 
comed and more generally appreciated 
than those that bloom later in the 
season. 

Conspicuous among the favorite 
spring-blooming garden flowers are the 
radiant Tulips, whose gay and cheer- 
ful hues, after: the long, sombre winter, 
bring such a pleasing ray of brightness 
into the colorless surroundings. 

“As beauty is its own excuse for 
being,” so the exceptional loveliness of 
Tulips is the chief reason for their 
lasting popularity. It would be diffi- 
cult to imagine anything floral more 
exquisite than the artistic bedding 
effects produced in spring by the fall 
plantings of varieties carefully and 
skilfully selected as to harmony of 
color, and uniformity of size and time 
of blooming. Evensome of the bizarre 
effects sometimes seen, command at- 
tention by their sheer gorgeousness 
and brilliancy. 


“ For brilliant tints to charm the eye 
What plant can with the Tulip vie ?” 


During Tulip-time enthusiastic ad- 
miration for the Tulip is quite uni- 
versal. A hint of the old “Tulipcraze” 
seems to pervade like a spring fever, 
and one can in a measure understand 


how during the historic “Tulip mania” 


which raged in Holland in the 17th 
century, otherwise staid communities 
went “mad” over choice varieties pro- 
duced and risked their all in speculat- 
ing in Tulip bulbs at inflated values, 
in the same reckless manner that some. 
persons now speculate in watered 
stocks in Wall Street. 

One may occasionally find a person 
who thinks that though— 


“ The Tulip is the gayest, 
Most gorgeously drest 
And loved by the sunlight 
Above all the rest. 
Too haughty is she 
Of flowers the proudest, 
In colors the loudest.” 
’ —Miriam Clark Potter. 


But all Tulips are not flaunting in 
color. There are fine white varieties 
(Albion Alba Maxima, etc.) besides a 
choice of innumerable delicate tints, 
that cannot fail to please the most 
fastidious. Endowed with the unmis- 
takable “ear marks” of good breeding, 
evident in stateliness of growth, beauty 
of flower and foliage, with a genealogy 
that has been traced back for hundreds 
of years, the aristocratic Tulip is en- 
titled to a place of honor in every gar- 
den of any pretention. 

In that charming book “Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden,” the author 
expresses the sentiments of a Tulip 
enthusiast in the following words: 
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“T love Tulips better than any other 
spring flower; they are the embodi- 
ment of alert cheerfulness and _ tidy 
grace. * * * Their faint, delicate 
scent is refinement itself; and is there 
anything in the world more charming 
than the sprightly way they hold up 
their little faces to the sun? I have 
heard them called bold and flaunting, 
but to me they seem modest grace 
itself, only always on the alert to en- 
joy life as much as they can and not 
afraid of looking the sun or anything 
else above them in the face.” 

With the revival of the May flower- 
ing Tulips, a very desirable late bloom- 
ing class is obtainable, and is likely to 
grow in popularity with amateurs as 
its merits become better known. Be- 
ginning with the gay, dwarf-growing 
Duc Van Thol, the earliest of Tulips, 
and following with varieties assuring 
a succession of bloom, it is a simple 
matter to prolong materially Tulip- 
time and have a mass of fine speci- 
mens in full bloom for Memorial Day. 


The Old Home Garden, Back East. 
By SARAH A. PLEAS. 


My garden was the favored haunt 
Of butterflies and bees; 

And song-birds, nesting al! around 
In bushes, vines and trees; 

Our little children played therein 
On sunny summer days, 

Their merry laughter ringing out 
Along the garden ways. 


An Oriole’s nest was hanging from 
A low branch overhead, 

Where the mother bird sat brooding on 
The eggs that she had laid; 

While jubilant with music rare, 
High up within the tree, 

The gayest of our songsters sang 
Sweetly for her—and me. 


Within that garden, wendrous fair, 
My memory clearly sees, 

With net in hand, collecting moths, 
The student, Ellwood Pleas; 

And as I muse that happy past, 
My present lot I bless; — 

An earthly paradise that’s filled 
With Heaven-sent happiness. 





American Rose Society. 





oOOOOOD, sonbeeeneD: 





The following Rose has been accepted 
by the Rose registration committee of 
the American Rose Society, and unless 
objections are received in the Sec- 
retary's office within three weeks of 
this publication the registration will 
become permanent. 

Name— Red Columbia. 

Class— Hybrid Tea. 

Parentage—Sport of Columbia. 

Description—-General characteristics of this 
variety are identical with Columbia except the 
color is a brilliant scarlet, and the petalage is 
not so full as Columbia. The color is similar 
to Hoosier Beauty. 

Originator—Jos. H. Hill Co. 

E. A. WHITE, Secretary. 


The few failures with Gladioli are 
very oe attributable to shallow 
planting. Five to six inches is a pretty 
deep trench to dig. Use your measure. 
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Our Birds. 





[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.) 


The Cardinal Grosbeak, or Southern Redbird. 


| WILLIAM WATSON WOOLLEN. 
MRS. WM. CRAWFORD. 


The very interesting bird, concern- 
ing which Mr. Fryer writes, in the 
March issue, is without doubt the 
Cardinal Grosbeak, scientifically known 
as Cardinalis cardinalis. The bill of 
the adult male Cardinal is of a brilliant 
coralline color, very thick and power- 
ful for breaking hard grain and seeds; 
chin, front and lores black; head is 
ornamented with a high, pointed crest 
which can be erected or flattened at 
the pleasure of the bird; iris of eye 
dark hazel; general color of the body 
a cardinal or brilliant red, darkest on 
the back, rump and tail. The adult 
female is not so large as the male. 
Her color above is light olive with a 
ones tinge on the head, and 

rownish yellow on the sides; the top 
of the crest, the wings and tail are 
nearly as red as those of the male; 
the chin, front and lores are light ash ; 
breast and lower parts a reddish drab ; 
bill, eyes and legs like those of the 
male; crest not so long. 

The Cardinal is not a migrant. In 
this regard its history is unique and in- 
teresting. Originally it was a bird of 
the south. But gradually they have ex- 
tended their range until now they are 
found in Iowa, Indiana, Southern New 
York and casually in Maine,. Ontario, 
Southern Michigan and Minnesota and 
West to Kansas and Texas. Mr. Wells 
W. Cooke, the most eminent authority 
on bird migration, says that when the 
Cardinal has established itself in a 
certain locality that it will not depart 
from there further than ten miles dur- 
ing its life. 

e Cardinal is a very useful bird 
and my favorite of all the birds. This 
morning (March 4th) before I had 
arisen from my bed I heard from the 
tree-top in the side yard the clear 
whistle of my Cardinal that has been 
with me for many, many years. 

“* How oft our trust, most deep and true, 

Clings to some redbird’s winter strain, 


Who knew unknowing why he knew, 
The long lost Spring would come again.” 


WILLIAM WATSON WOOLLEN. 





The March number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER has arrived and among the 
many interesting notes is one from 
Willis E. Fryer regarding a red bird. 
This is doubtless the celebrated South- 
ern Redbird or Cardinal Grosbeak. 
Reed says : 


“Nobile in carriage, beautiful of plumage, 
amiable in disposition and excellent singers, 
are some of the qualifications of these large 
billed birds. They are Southern birds, rarely 
seen in Northern U.S. unless in cages, for 
large numbers of them are trapped for this 
purpose, a practice that is being stopped as 
rapidly as possible by enforcing the laws 
which protect them. They are hardy birds, 
often passing the winter in the northern 
part of their range when the ground is 
covered with snow. They frequent gardens, 


plantations and open woods, where they 
glean their food of seeds, berries, fruit and 
insects. 

Song—A loud, clear and lively warble; 
call, a low chip. 

Nest—A frail structure of twigs, in thick- 
ets or bushes. 

Eggs—Greenish blue with reddish brown 


spots. 
rr and breeding from the 
Gulf to New York and Iowa.” 

Mr. Fryer’s family is very fortunate 
to have a pair of Cardinals winter 
with them. 

“The Song of The Cardinal” by 
Gene Stratton-Porter is her finest pro- 
duction and well worth reading: 

The female is described by Chap- 
man thus: 

“Throat and region about the base of the 
bill, grayish black, crest, wings and tail a 
dull red, upper parts brownish ash; under 
parts buffy ocraceous, lighter on the breast 
and sometimes tinged with red.” 

The ones I have seen take on a green- 
ish tinge in the winter. The “green” 
bird at Mantorville is the female no 
doubt. 

As the head of a family, the Cardinal 
is on ee he is very attentive to 
the wants of his lovely iridescent mate; 
sings to her by the hour when nesting 
and is always on guard to protect her 
from danger. He is untiring in feed- 
ing the young and takes them out to 
get acquainted with the world while 
the female is sitting the second time. 

We had a pair in this locality in the 

winter of 1915-16. The last day of the 
year they paid us a visit; made a 
breakfast on seeds and berries, flew into 
an apple tree near the window, dis- 
played their beautiful plumage, whis- 
fled “good cheer! good cheer!” and 
were gone like a flash from the dying 
year. 
A great sorrow had been ours during 
that year and the visit of the cheery 
red birds gave us courage to face the 
new year. 

In this latitude it is as much a priv- 
ilege to hear the song of the Cardinal 
as it is to attend grande opera. I con- 
sider it an event in my life. 

In the summer of 1918] visited my 
sister on a farm. We were on the 

rch knitting, for our boys were in 

rance, when she suddenly lifted her 
finger and said, “The Cardinal !” From 
the woods near the house came such a 
burst of melody, such joyousness of 
life and its promises that we sat there 
spellbound and forgot for a time what 
was in progress overseas. ; 

What a joy and delight and privilege 
it must be to have a pair make their 
home on the place. 

We have many birds of interest. 
They like our flowers and the Bluejay 
often follows the new arrival (for he 
is a rascal) and by following him, we 
sometimes find a rare specimen he is 
trying to drive away. 


..on my desk is a copy 0 
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In April and May I carry a copy of 
“ Reed’s Bird Guide; Land Birds East 
of the Rockies,” in ay poe. while 
irds of East- 
ern North America by Frank M. Chap- 
man. The dates of arrival and de- 
ey of migratory birds on page 15 
as been a | ges help and pleasure 
and few birds ever miss their dates. 
Last year with a late spring all were 
on time but the Wren. 
_ Birds and flowers go together. En- 
joy the birds and furnish them with 
food and water. They will repay you 
many times. Watch the Orioles build 
and compare the behavior of the male 
with that of the Cardinal ; talk to the 
Robin that follows you around for the 
angle worms you turn up in planting 
_— flowers ; take a look at the Indigo 
unting; follow a Scarlet Tanager 
until you can almost touch him; see 
the flock of Yellow Warblers eat the 
seeds from the hardy Coreopsis morn- 
ing and evening; hear the song of the 
Cat-bird and forget his cat call, for he 
is our Northern mocking bird and his 
song is a delight ; listen to the song of 
the Brown Thrasher as he perches on 
the topmost twig of the shade tree at 
twilight and you will forget your 
troubles and 


“ The cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away.” 


Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD. 


Fragrant Hardy Lilies. 
[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower. 


Considering the ease with which they 
are grown, and the gratifying results 
obtained, few hardy plants so well re- 
pay the flower lover as the fragrant 

ium Auraitum, Lilium Rubrum and 

Lilium Album. 
_ Perhaps the most satisfactory of these 
is the Lilium Rubrum. Practically all 
of the bulbs of this variety are imported 
from Japan, but of late years, owing to 
conditions incidental to the war, the 
number of bulbs reaching the United 
States has been much below normal. 

These bulbs may be planted in spring 
or late in the fall, in loose, well drained 
soil in which has been added a little 
bone meal. Hardy lilies seem to thrive 
best when planted in front of low shrub- 
bery or among perennials which shield 
their roots from the direct rays of the 
sun. They should be planted about five 
inches deep, and if the bulbs are dusted 
with powdered sulphur they wil! more 
readily resist the attacks of worms or 


fungi. 

The Lilium Rubrum usually starts to 
bloom early in July, and as the buds do 
not open simultaneously, the blooming 
period extends over three to four weeks. 
One bulb will sometimes produce twelve 
of the large crimson-spotted blossoms, 
which fill the garden with their delight- 
ful fragrance. 


H. S. TILLOTSON. 


Although frost was out of the ground 
early this spring; planting has been de- 
layed by cold and disagreeable weather, 
but we have a right to expect a mild 
season from now on. 
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Don’t be an Unbalanced Nature Lover. 


Take not away the life you cannot give 
For all things have an equal right to live. 


One of our subscribers recently suggested that just one 
more thing was necessary to make THE FLOWER GROWER 
perfect, and that was a bird department. This issue is 
somewhat of a bird number from the fact that not only 
have we some very complete information on the Cardinal 
Grosbeak, but the “‘“Glad Philosopher” has something to say 
about birds this month also. These articles on birds are 
unusually well written, and contain valuable facts and will 
surely be appreciated by bird lovers. While it is not our 
intention to have a permanent bird department in THE 
FLOWER GROWER each month, yet when such interesting 
information as that which has come to hand this month is 
available, we will surely use it. 

Flower lovers, generally speaking, are to a greater or 
less extent bird lovers for the reason that birds and flowers 
are quite intimately associated. Birds have their scheme 
in nature and it may easily be figured out that they are 
protective to the flowers. It is perhaps not strange that 
some bird lovers are cat haters, and we felt a little that 
way, too, when our favorite cat caught the humming birds 
which visited our garden at blooming time; but right here 
is where we would urge those who have a special favorite in 
some particular work of nature, not to dislike other works 
of nature. 

For instance entomologists could perhaps be called bug 
and insect lovers, and if so possibly they should be bird 
haters because the birds destroy their particular favorites. 
The insect lover hating the bird and the bird lover hating 
the cat would be the natural corollary. 

Nearly everything in nature is more or less of a warfare. 
It is the life history of practically every wild bird or animal 
that it meets a violent death. Bird lovers should not un- 


reasonably and unmercifully condemn cats for their natural 


hunting instinct. While the birds perform a very useful 
work in conservation we must not forget the absolute 
necessity of cats. It is related that Belgium, since her cats 
were mostly killed during the war, has been overrun with 
rats and mice to an extent which has made a tremendous 
loss, and made life almost unendurable in many places. 
We have the utmost respect for bird lovers. We are a 
bird lover ourself and would protect birds in every reason- 
able way. Although accustomed to the use of firearms and 
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hunting from childhood, it is many years since we have 
used a gun to destroy bird life and our principles are op- 
posed to the destruction of life of any kind. Everything 
in nature has its place and even cats have a much more im- 
portant part in the scheme of civilized life than most people 
understand or appreciate. We owna cat which we abso- 
lutely know did more to help win the war than a number 
of people whom we know, and people who consider them- 
selves pretty well civilized too. This cat protected grain 
foods against mice and rats and we still remember that 
grain foods were especially valuable during war time. A 
great poet said, “I would not enter on my list of friends the 
man who neediessly sets foot upon a worm.” This expres- 
sion and principle, nature lovers in general could well use 
as a motto. Animals, and especially domestic animals, are 
nearer to the human family in the scale of development 
than birds or any other forms of life. Animals are, there- 
fore, entitled to the utmost consideration and respect by 
man. 

Don’t be an unbalanced nature lover. Endeavor to re- 
tain a balance between likes and dislikes in nature. Though 
we may prefer birds, why hate cats? Though we prefer 
bugs and insects, why hate birds? Each fulfills its particu- 
lar purpose and function in the great scheme. 


MADISON COOPER. 





Memorial Trees. 


Under the above title, Mrs. Hammond had something 
interesting to say in the May, 1919, issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. Memorial trees are becoming very popular and 
thousands of them will be planted this year. The planting 
of a tree for every soldier killed in the war, or every 
prominent citizen who rendered some important service 
during the war, is a very fitting testimonial to their 
patriotism. 

Memorial trees may also be used to advantage as living 
monuments erected to the memory of personal friends or 
members of a family. The idea is a very beautiful one, 
and even more interesting than a memorial consisting of 
monuments of stone or metal. Growing trees will hold 
attention, and increase in interest and value each year, 
while a monument of stone or metal loses interest because 
of its unchanging sameness. Memorial trees also carry 
a lesson in arboriculture which many people might never 
learn without this opportunity. 





Some of our subscribers last month may have noticed 
that THE FLOWER GROWER paper was not altogether uni- 
form. Because of freight delays for a part of the edition we 
were obliged to use such paper as was obtainable and con- 
sequently we could not maintain the high standard which 
THE FLOWER GROWER has established. However, impos- 
sible railroad conditions from severe winter weather were 
the cause, and we hope and believe that it will not occur 
again. Difficult railroad, weather and iabor conditions 
make the publishing business these days anything but a bed 
of roses. 





No further announcement was made last month of the 
next annual show of the American Gladiolus Society as the 
question of having the show in Cleveland this year was 
again taken up, and at this writing it is expected that suit- 
able arrangements can be made to hold the show in that 
city. It is indeed unfortunate that arrangements could not 
have been made at an earlier date so that a definite an- 
nouncement could be made early in the winter. 
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_ A Plant Hunter. 


By ALFRED C. HOTTES. 


[ Britten expressly for The Flewer Grewer.| 


A iad perhaps ten years of age, strolled 
toward the gardens of the University 
of Amsterdam. There he saw aman 
painstakingly planting minute slips of 
some plants. Patiently, he watched the 
gardener unwrap one after another of 
these little cuttings. 

“What are they ?” questioned the lad 
when he could control his curiosity no 
longer. 

“ Little slips,” said the gardener. 

“Are they beautiful plants?” 

“TL hope so. They came from a for- 
eign country.” 

‘Are they from a country far away ?” 

“Yes, my boy, these plants came from 
Turkestan.” 

“Ts that from Turkey ?” 

“No, Turkey is in Europe, but Turkes- 
tan is in Asia— in China.” 

“Is it really? Then I should like to 
go there. I’d like to travel a million 
miles. I’dlike to goto Russia. I’dlike 
to see the mountains. I’d like to—I wish 
I might plant those slips.” 

“I’m satisfied to stay here,” said the 
gardener and he fulfilled his wish. 

The lad went home but he was in 
deep thought. “I am going to travel 
all over some day,” said he to himself. 

The next day he came again to the 
garden. 

“Have you any more plants from 
Turkey-stan ?” he questioned. 

“No” said the gardener and went on 
smoking his pipe, “ We just got that one 
box yesterday.” 

“Will you get any more?” 

“No, I never expect any more.” 

“Never?” said the boy. “ You never 
expect any more? That is too bad.” 

“ What is your name?” 

“Franz, Franz Meyer,” for it isno less 
a person than Frank N. Meyer about 
whom this imaginary conversation is 
written. 

Gardens, flowers and foreign countries 
filled the boy’s thoughts from day to 
day. Sometime after, he received a 
job in these gardens and finally became 
an assistant to the great Hugo DeVries, 
the man who hasso clearly pointed out 
to us that some of the plants we see 
about us are changing suddenly into 
new species, and that, perhaps this is 
one of the ways by which we have so 
many diverse plants over the surface 
of the earth. 

Every opportunity Frank Meyer had, 
he travelled, exploring the plants. In 
this way he crossed the Alps on foot, 
went down into Italy. Later came to 
America, tramped through the United 
States, than dipped down into Mexico— 
ever collecting, always preferring to go 
afoot. 

About 1905 an offer from the United 
States Department of Agriculture came 
to him to go to China in search of plants 
for introducing to this country. And 
so he spent three years in Northern 
China, Manchuria and Northern Korea, 
then he returned to Washington and a 





* The writer is indebted to Dr. David Fairchild’s ex- 
cellent article in The National Geographic Magazine, 
July, 1919, for the facts in this story. 


year later left again for the Caucasus, 
Siberia, Russian Turkestan, and Chinese 
Turkestan. Two other expeditions he 
made, but no more. 

Read part of one of his letters from 
Turkestan. 

“Alone in Samarkand! My assistant 
fe aagenn d got tidings from home that 

is presence was urgently needed, as 
the man in charge of his farm was 
severely injured by a horse, and he left 
me. The interpreter had left the day 
before, as his eyesight ard general 
health had become rather poor these 
last days on account of the great heat, 
so it has come to pass that I am left 
alone in this far-away land.” 

Days he spent collecting seeds, cut- 
— and roots of trees, flowers, vege- 
tables and fruits which might be 
adapted to American culture. He 
was.usually watched closely, for the 
natives could see no reason why he 
was collecting so many plants. They 
felt that there was an ulterior motive 
in his activities. 

Nights he spent in the open, or at inns, 
noisy with drinking and gambling, and, 
as he himself expressed it, with “ odors 
hanging about to make angels, even, 
procure their handkerchiefs.” Foreign 
tongues ever babbling of things he 
never knew. 

“But when the roses bloom in New 
England.” writes Dr. Fairchild*, “ his 
Rosa Xanthina, the hardiest of the yel- 
low bush-roses, will be a mass of gold. 
When the ground thaws on the bleak 
plains of the Dakotas, thousands of his 
Chinese elms wil! put out their leaves 
and take their place in the wind-breaks 
of that treeless region. All the way up 
from Florida and rgia and over the 
Canadian border this elm is now grow- 
ing—a remarkably adaptable tree. 

“His ash from rps ad will spread its 
branches over the alkali soils of Nevada. 
When cherries are ripe in California his 
Tangsi cherry will be the earliest to 
ripen by a week or ten days. 

“As autumn peaches ripen, the trees of 
the Fei peach will attract unusual at- 
tention, for it is the pound peach of the 
Shantung Province and bids fair to 
take a special place among the canning 
peaches of this country.” 

On his last expedition, thirty miles 
north of Nanking, he drowned in the 
Yangtze River and he shall not have 
lived to enjoy seeing in America the 
fruits of his labors. His boyhood wish 
was fulfilled; his life was a useful voy- 
age. 

The National Geographic Magazine 
writes this tribute—a worthy inscrip- 
tion it would be for a tablet in his mem- 
ory: 

“Among explorers no individual receives 
less recognitior. for signal service to civiliza- 
tion than the hunter of plants. His name is 
not written upon new-found lands nor upon 
hitherto uncharted seas. But through his vis- 
ion, his daring, and his fortitude he enriches 
the waste places of his home land and helps 
to feed thousands of to-day and millions of 
the future. The plant-hunter is an unsung 
Columbus of horticulture.” 
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Most of our most prized possessions 
of the garden are the gathered treas- 
ures of men who have braved insect- 
ridden swamps, precipitous mountain 
peaks and burning desert wastes; these 
men have defied disease, danger, trying 
climates, starvation, thirst and every 
physical discomfort, coupled with the 
added loneliness of the hermit and 
ascetic, cut off from companionships. 
These flowers and fruits we inherit 
without a thought of gratitude. 


The Joys of a Garden Pool. 


There is no need to plead the merits and 
joys of a garden pool. They are every- 
where acknowledged, and every one has a 
pool who can afford the cost or the water. 
Growing aquatic plants is but one of the 
pleasures. Would that our flower-beds could 
be so beautiful in their surface and ap- 
paling in movement; so satisfying, in short, 
whether the flowers grow or not! 

The structural design of a pool is not a dif- 
ficult matter. As a piece of engineering, it is 
simple so long as the pool is full of water. 
If it be emptied, then the walls of the pool 
become a retaining-wall and must be designed 
to resist earth-pressure, and, if it be in iow 
ground, possibly hydrostatic pressure. 

The pool, however, presents a difficulty in 
that it must be water-tight, so that a move- 
ment of the walls which would pass un- 
noticed in a terrace wall will produce cracks 
which are sure to leak. This is most likely 
to happen if the pool be empty in winter, 
when the pressure of the frozen ground will 
inevitably crack the walls by moving them 
slightly inward. Leaving the pool full of 
water through the winter usually prevents 
this damage, since the ice-pressure is equalized 
by the ground-pressure outside and the ice 
buckles or slips on the side of the pool until 
the outside and inside pressure are practically 
the same. 

It has been our invariable experience that 
damage happens only when pools are emp- 
tied in the winter, and that pools with water 
in them never come to harm so long as the 
water-level in winter and the ground level 
are the sz.me.—-Landscape Architecture. 





Massachusetts Gladiolus 
Society. 





A_ representative number of the 
Gladiolus Growers of the state of Mas- 
sachusetts met on April 3rd in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Massachusetts, 
to organize a society of local Gladiolus 
growers. 

Massachusetts is considerable of a 
Gladiolus growing section and a local 
or state organization of Gladiolus grow- 
ers may prove of distinct advantage. 

S. E. Sener acted as temporary 
secretary. Plans for the future were 
discussed and the need of better co- 
operation among growers. Officers 
were elected as follows : 

President —C. F. Fairbanks, Lexing 
ton, Mass. 

ist V. Pres.—S. E. Spencer, Woburn, 
Mass. 

2nd V: Pres.—John Zeestraten, Mans- 
field, Mass. 

Treas. - C. W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. 

Secretary —Robert R. Walker, Mans- 
field, Mass. 

Executive Committee—E. M. Fisher, 
T. M. Proctor, L. M. Gage. 

Auditor, F. H. Goodwin. 
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CRIMSON GLOW AND DOMINION— 
OTHER VARIETIES. 


I notice with interest the comparison by S. 
E. Spencer between Dominion (Red Emperor) 
and Crimson Glow. My experience is slight 
but I will give the results of it. I had only 
about a hundred Crimson Glow, the bulbs 
planted being 4 inch diameter. These small 
corms flowe late because of their small 
size but that brought them in with the fali 
rains and they bloomed late in August while 
I was at the State Fair and some of the 
flowers were sent to me to keep up my ex- 
hibit. I was notinformed of this by my man 
and they parsed for War, the flowers not be- 
ing as large as Dominion on account of the 
very small corms planted. I should have 
said, however, that the larger corms of Red 
Emperor were planted later and had a hard 
time with drought wheninbloom. Thething 
which impressed me favorably with regard to 
Crimson Glow was its strong growth and pro- 
ductiveness. I shall look with interest for its 
performance next season from good sized 
corms grown from last year’s little ones. 
Red Emperor seems to me, so far, the finest 
flower but I think it will not prove to be as 
productive. 

By the way: What is the matter with 
Golden Measure? it has been in market sev- 
eral years and sti!) stands at about $5.00 per 
corm. I never had the temerity to indulge 
at that price but it seems to me probable 
that those who have tried it must have had 
poor luck in propagating it, since it still stands 
at the high price. I should like to hearfrom 
some of the brethren their experience. 

Among the newer sorts I tried last summer 
was Distinction, quite in the color class with 
Goliath but a little taller and the flowers 
somewhat smaller but flatter open. It seems 
to be quite productive of cormels and also 
multiplies directly. I had a very few corms 
of Majestic which seems to be a decided im- 
provement on Prince of Wales but I suspect it 
will not multiply as well. If it increases 
fairly it will come to the front after a while. 
I do not know where stock of it is to be had 
as the few bulbs I had were from a small im- 
portation made just before the F. H. B. quar- 
antine went into effect. 


GEo. S. WooDRUFF. 





A CHAPTER IN THE LIFE 
HISTORY OF THE CROOKED GLADS. 


Last summer, I had the pleasure of taking 
a few of my friends through one of my Gla- 
diolus gardens and as they were admiring some 
of the beautiful flowers one of them spied some 
Crooks making their way in among the 
flowers, so we immediately went for them, 
and as they showed no resistance to being 
taken into custody, we immediately went after 
them with a knife, took them home and locked 
them up in the cellar until they could be 
brought to trial. 

After consulting with different ones as what 
tribunal they should be taken before for trial, 
we decided to bring them before King Phillip 
who stands high above all Gladioli, and after 
consulting him he decided it would be well to 
have them tried before a Jury, and so the 
following were selected to serve as a jury, 
Annie Wigman, Mrs. Watt, Ida Van, Mrs. 
Francis King, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Lily 
Lehmann, Empress of India, Mary Fenzell, 
Myrtle, Augusta, Prince of Wales and Evaline. 

The jury having been drawn the trial was 
at once begun, the place was filled with all 
the named sorts of prominence, both male 
and female, the first witness called was Jessie, 
who said that when she first saw the Crooks 


starting out in life they went straight, but as 
soon as they had grown up they started to go 
crooked, and, even after being warned by her 
to go straight they still kept on in their 
crooked ways. The next witness was the 
Blue Jay, who testified that when he first saw 
them they had already started out on their 
crooked ways and he suggested they ovght 
to see that they were tied up to a stake, that 
would help them to go straight. The next 
witness called was Hazel Harvey, she said 
that when she saw them, the Crooks were 
so crooked that it was impossible to make 
them go straight even if they had been 
tied up to a stake. After hearing several 
other witnesses who simply corroborated the 
above testimony the case was given to the 
jury who were charged, that as the case was 
a very critical one to decide, they should con- 
sider it seriously and remain out until such 
time as they could agree, after which the 
jury retired. 

The jury after being out three weeks, with- 
out any rest whatever, before coming to an 
agreement, brought in the following verdict: 

Annie Wigman being the foreman spoke 
for the rest and stated, that as long as the 
Crooks were goo on the starting out in life, 
and as they grew up had no chance of going 
straight on account of not being tied up to 
stakes which would probably have kept them 
straight, they could not be held responsible 
for their crooked ways as they were warned 
too late to go straight, even if they had been 
tied to stakes. King Phillip then asked the 
Crooks to stand up and state why they should 
not receive their sentence, but as they were 
too crooked to stand up they were permitted 
to remain in their present position, and King 
Phillip gave the following verdict or sentence: 

Although the Crooks were very crooked in 
their ways, he thought they appeared a great 
deal better grouped together in their crooked 
position than some others who were straight, 
and could not go crooked even if they tried 
their best so to do. The Crooks then went 
out rejoicing, knowing that they were as good 
for some purposes as the ones that went 
straight. 


HERMAN KIRSCHT. 


AN AGED READER’S APPRECIATION. 


DEAR FLOWER GROWER READERS :— 


I read THE FLOWER GROWER thoroughly, 
ads., and all. 

I think Madison Cooper is doing a good 
work to increase a love for flowers among 
the people, especially among “country people.” 
I know whereof I speak. I lost a good farm 
home by signing a piece of paper, and have 
been, as it were “on the wing” selling life 
insurance. So being a farmer till 60 years 
of age, I noticed the surroundings around 
farm buildings. Often we see old cast off 
machinery in the back yards, with lots of 
thrifty burdocks growing, with other name- 
less weeds, where, by a little help from the 
owner, a beautiful plot might be made for the 
good wife. There are “well to do” farmers 
who do not think any more about a woman’s 
comfort and pleasure in having a few flowers, 
not so much—as they do about their horses 
and cows. 

Will say Mrs. Austin’s Talks always interest 
me, and I like The Glad Philosopher’s writ- 
ings--he hits the nail on the head, especially 
when he talks “Open Fire Place.” If our 
good editor sees fit to print it, will write an 
article telling about my experiences about 
“an open fire place,” also of my dear mother’s 
passionate love for flowers. I suppose I got 
my love for flowers from my mother. I do 
watch with intense interest the budding 
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flowers and take lots of comfort watching 
them bloom out into beauty. 
S. R. SMITH, (82 years young.) 


VARIATION IN DELPHIN- 
IUM MOERHEIMIL. 


Among a group of Delphinium Moerheimii, 
which is one of the best known pure white 
perennial Delphiniums, I noticed a plant 
which threw a stalk of flowers which were 
each partly blue and partly white. The next 
year this root was cut up intosmaller clumps. 
That year in one clump a more marked pro- 
duction of all-blue flowers than of white 
flowers was noticed, while in another of these 
clumps, more all-white than blue flowers was 
the rule, though each clump bore some blue 
and some white flowers. The following year, 
unfortunately, the clumps succumbed to a 
funguous disease, so further observations 
were not possible. Is this a common hap- 
pening in the Delphinium Moerheimii ? 

KATHERINE W. REID. 





NOTES ON CUTTING GLADIOLUS CORMS 
TO PROMOTE INCREASE. 


In cutting bulbs I have always been most 
particular about having a good looking eye on 
each section, indeed I think it would be use- 
less to attempt to grow a plant from a sec- 
tion that had not a fairlooking eye to start 
with. Eventhen my impression is that if the 
eye is very small and undeveloped, nothing 
will come of it. 

My reason for thinking that it is an advan- 
tage to leave the bulb in one piece if two 
shoots look like growing, is that there is a 
certain amount of disturbance and shock to 
the bulb when cut, and this may more than 
counterbalance the advantage to be gained by 
having the second set of roots in other soil. 
If one has his soil rich enough, each bulb will 
be well matured and large, as every grower 
knows by oft repeated experience. 


W. E. SAUNDERS. 


SECURING PEONY SEED. 


With no desire to find fault but a sincere 
desire to improve the culture of the Peony, 
I must protest against the article by Mrs. 
Pleas in the April number or Peony Seed. 


- While all singles are seed bearing no one 


now thinks of using any but the very best 
for “Mothers” for the future seedlings. The 
age of breeding “scrub” stock of any kind 
is past. Only the best in size, color, stem 
and fragrance should be selected. 

Secondly she advises “visiting some nursery 
in July and gathering all you care for” after 
telling us it’s worth $5.00 a lb. I have had 
just that very thing done. After careful hy- 
bridizing I have had wealthy patrons 
pick seed pods of choice Delphiniums and 
other plants and put them carefully in their 
gloves. I have to follow such peopie around 
and watch as closely as any detective. I am 
sure Mrs. Pleas wrote this without considering 
the nurseryman’s side of the question and I 
am sure that any one who wants to raise seed- 
lings will want to buy their seed and buy from 
good stock. “PEONY GROWER.” 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, Etc., OF THE FLOWER GROWER, 
published in accordance with the Act of Congress of 
not 24, 1912; Publisher, Madison Cooper, Calcium, 

Editor and (Managin Editor, Madison Cooper, 
Calcium, N.Y.; Owner, Madison ‘Cooper, Calcium, 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: None. 

(Signed) Madison Coo ——. 
Sworn _ ond subscribed before me this 31st day of 


Marc 920. 
{Signed) Margarette M. Hendricks, Notary Public, 
[Seal} Jefferson County 
Commission Expires March 31, 1921. 
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Germination of 


Ghe Flower Grower 
Gladiolus Seed. 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF. 


[ Written expressly for The Flewer Grower.) 


WING to the absence of authentic 
or definite information concern- 
ing the time required for Gladi- 
olus seed to germinate, and 

believing this has deterred many ama- 
teurs from trying to raise new varieties, 
I have made some careful records, de- 
termining the time required, the per- 
centage of germination and the per- 
centage of corms harvested. 

The seed used in these experiments 
were mostly of my own crosses, though 


_I also tested seed from several growers. 


The seed was planted in loose, rich 
loam, just barely covered, in square 
paper pots which were packed together 
in flats. After watering thoroughly 
the first time, the surface of each pot 


cording to the table the average per- 
centage of germination was 60 per 
cent and the average percentage of 
corms harvested was 30, based on the 
total number of seeds planted. Though 
all seeds were carefully hand selected 
for plumpness, it is evident that not 
all were fertile. In making this selec- 
tion, in only one case did the appar- 
ently worthless seeds outnumber the 
plump ones. The time required for 
the.seeds to germinate was not con- 
stant. However, the results indicate 
that most of the seeds should have 
germinated in 31 days, some showing 
as early as the sixteenth day after 
planting and a few requiring up to 85 
days. 
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was lightly and evenly covered with dry 
pulverized sheep manure. This cover- 
ing of manure kept the pots from dry- 
ing out too rapidly. The pots were 
never allowed to become bone dry till 
just before the young corms were to 
be harvested. From the date of plant- 
ing to harvest tirue the flats were kept 
in sunny windows indoors. 

. In the table I give ‘the facts as re- 
corded. The plantings were under 
observation till the end of June. Ac- 





| American Peony Society. | 


BULLETIN NO. 10. 

This is a Hollis number, and in addi- 
tion to giving a little history of Mr. 
Geo. Hollis’ work, the Hollis varieties 
are very thoroughly described, and 
there is a long list of Hollis origina- 
tions. as 

An article entitled “ Hybridizing the 
Peony” by Mr. Hollis is also printed. 
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Some Easily Propa- 
gated Perennials. 


By M. EMERSON MAIN 


[ Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


BUDDLEIA DAVIDII SUPERBA. 


This Buddleia is from the Arnold 
Arboretum, and it grows from ten to 
twelve feet in height with me. The 
leaves stay on the bush all winter, 
usually, and they are wrinkled and of 
a downy texture. They aresmall, and 
of a grey-green. It begins blooming 
in August and continues until severe 
cold weather, the blooms being of a 
purplish lilac color and in spikes over 
a footilong. The spikes arecylindrical, 
and the base often measures two 
inches in diameter. The plant has 
feoves perfectly hardy here in Southern 

ew England. Buddleias are fine fall 
bloomers, and this Buddleia is easy to 
propagate. The shoots that in spring 
come up around the base of the plant 
will, almost without exception, root in 
water or moist sand, and so will the 
young growth from the branches. 
They make rapid growth when trans- 
ferred to open ground. There is a 
fragrance to the flowers, but it is more 
pleasing when the flowers are in the 
a than when they are used as cut 

owers. 


CARYOPTERIS MASTACANTHUS. 


A perennial that is a dwarf shrub, 
gowns from three to four feet high. 
t will live through severe winter 
weather alright if given good drainage 
and a location where it will be a bit 
sheltered from cutting winds. It is a 
neat grower, with small pretty leaves 
and attractive flowers of medium biue 
arranged in whorls at the leaf axils. 
It begins blooming in September, and 
it continues until hard freezes. It 
roots easily in water, from - of 
branches or from young growth. I 
broke off some branches one June and 
put them in water as an experiment, 
and they rooted in less than a week. 
When set in the ground they grew 
along as if nothing had happened to 
disturb them, and in fall even the 
smallest plant had blooms on it. It is 
a fine plant to set in front of Boltonia 
or other white-flowered fall bloomers, 
the tall sorts. 


ARTEMISIA ABROTANUM (Southern- 
wood.) 


This is an old-timer, always found in 
grandmother’s gardens. It will grow, 
under good cultivation, to four feet in 
height, but it will w in very poor 
soil if need be. It has fine-cut foliage 
and is splendid to use with cut flowers 
if one likes fragrant foliage. This 
shrubby perennial can be easily rooted 
in water at any season of the year, and 
once rooted the plants grow quickly. 
It is a plant that adapts itself beauti- 
fully to t culture, and there is 
nothing cloying about its fragrance 
when house-grown. as a pot 
plant it is as decorative as many of 
the prized Acacias. 
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The American Iris Society. 
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he month of May for many of us is The 

Iris Month, ushered in by the Alpine or 

pumila hybrids which insensibly give way 
to their larger brethren, the intermediates, 
of which Ingeborg, Walhalla, Dorothea, or 
Prince Victor are good examples. Both these 
races, the hybridizer, W. J. Caparne, has writ- 
ten of as of the same complex parentage, the 
results of crossing and recrossing all the dwarf 
early forms and with such. later species as 
germanica and pallida. You will find them 
in three sizes; Schneekuppe, Ivorine, and 
Dorothea, the last the largest, are represent- 
ative, but it is curious to note that, at least 
here in Massachusetts, the larger forms 
rarely set seed whereas many of the dwarfs 
are prolific. There is also among them all a 
great dearth of self-colored light lavenders 
and deep clear yellows, nor do I know of any 
of variegata coloring. Cengialti which was 
first used by Sir Michael Foster has given 
various shades of lavender, in Mrs. Alan 
Gray a pink-lavender, in Alexander a purple 
and these bloom slightly later than the famil- 
iar Kochii, Kharput, or Amas. With the omis- 
sion of the Alpine hybrids, there are about 60 
named varieties to choose from for garden 
effect before the great color pageant of pal- 
lidas, variegatas and their many variations. 

Thirty years ago only the germanica vari- 
eties that come from Asia Minor and Southern 
Europe (never Germany) were found in our 
gardens at this season and this is but one of 
the many indications of the possibilities of 
hybridization. I hope that many of you will 
enter into this fascinating experimental 
work,—the procedure is simple. 

HYBRIDIZATION. 

The terms pod or pollen-parent are easily 
understood. First remove the stamens from 
the selected pod-parent, then selecting pollen 
laden stamens from the other parent (a small 
pair of tweezers is convenient for handling 
them) brush off from this sufficient pollen so 
as to well-cover the stigma of the pod-parent. 
Fully opened flowers should be used and 
the stigma seems to be more receptive for 
fertilization when it has started to roll out 
from the style-branch and is slightly pu- 
bescent. Secondary fertilization by bees is 
rare, but for careful records, break off the 
falls; bagging the fertilized flower does not 
seem necessary. The outline drawing in the 
April FLOWER GROWER depicts the parts of an 
Iris flower and Mr. William Rollins has given 
full details of the process in Horticulture 
issues of July 27 and August 3, 1918. 

(The complete articles by Mr. Rollins may be found 
in THE FLOWER GROWER for the months of January, 
February, March and April 1919— Editor.) 

Wet weather is often fatal to pollination 
and there is a great variation in the fertility 
of different varieties, Monsignor, for example, 
has no pollen, but proves a fair pod-parent; 
Kochii in this latitude may form pods, but no 
seeds and so the ratios may vary greatly. 
Avoid, at least at first, all the intermediates 
and germanicas as it takes many a trial to get 
a result, but the pumila hybrids are almost too 
easy and many of the late blooming ones are 
likely to seed well. Just as in other lines of 
breeding select the finest individuals, 
though it is unfortunate that what you may 
consider fine may prove quite the reverse as 
a parent. Eldorado has carried its size and 
narrow segments, but not its strong coloring; 
pallida Dalmatica gives height and size, but it 
has been so widely used that the seedlings are 
often not sufficiently distinctive and rarely do 
you find its fine flaring falls and satiny texture. 
It is rather bromidic to say that like produces 
like, but many of us appreciate the near-pink 
tones even though the blooms are small; 
white may come from any cross and in the 
breeding of unlike varieties there is a great 


uncertainty as to results which adds greatly 
to the joys of anticipation. 


STANDARDS OF EXCELLENCE. 

The standards of excellence which we are 
using this season for the guidance of judges 
and prospective exhibitors in Iris Shows may 
prove of assistance in judging the merit not 
only of your seedlings, but of the selected 
parents. Later we plan similar scores for in- 
doors and out that will more surely reflect the 
opinions of all our members. Keep this in 
mind and as you walk through your garden 
consider just why each variety is good or poor. 


As-a cut flower, a variety must be 
distinctive, the stalk showing a pleas- 
ing relation of height, branching and 
size of flower, the bloom of clear and 
attractive coloring, each in its respec- 
tive class comparing to advantage with 
one of the following, viz: Ingeborg, 
Amas, Mrs. Alan Gray, pallida Dal- 
matica, Alcazar, Caterina, Rhein Nixe, 
Monsignor, Loreley, Iris King, Jacquesi- 
ana, or a better plicata than Mme. 
Chereau. Conversely a variety that is 
low-growing with unbranched or poorly 
balanced stalks, the flowers of uneven, 
dingy coloring, irregular form or small 
size must have some great outstanding 
p weer f to deserve recognition. I will 
give these in tabular form, each quality 
with its point value.: 


FOR AN INDIVIDUAL VARIETY. 


Outstanding quality -............-------- 4 
Stalk (5) 
meee, Comer SO Me) _........2.-.....- 2 
D> ae eee eee... 22... J 
9 or more buds and flowers -.. -..----- 1 


oS Re ee ee 2 
Substance and Texture ...._......--.. 2 
| 3 SSS a ‘i 1 

ce 20 


The standards of excellence for a 
collection have a more limited scope, 
though there will be many Iris shows, 
some of you are too isolated to take 
part and some (shall I write frankly ?) 
too indolent to prove your interest. 


FOR A COLLECTION. 
Apply to each vase. 


an GENOME 05. ......... ........ 2 

BT Re een 2 

Elegance of stalk... --................-. 2 

Rariy Gf variety.) 5. ........ 2.2.4... 1 
Apply to exhibit as a whole. 

Variety of height and color........_._- 2 

Naming, arrangement, etc.._.._.._...-- 2 


HANDLING IRISES FOR EXHIBIT. 


Our information on this point is very 
incomplete but the following sugges- 
tions may help somewhat. In the an- 
nouncements LOCAL members are 
given an opportunity to procure de- 
tails of dates, classes and so: forth from 
the local member in charge of each 
exhibit. 

An exhibitor should always go over 
carefully the wording of the schedule 
and become familiar with the Rules. 
Follow them strictly. Varieties en- 
tered for competitions should always 


be labeled, (the A. I. S. is providing 
small cards) always enter the required 
number in each class, no more and no 
less, and arrange them with some show 
of appreciation for the general effect 
to avoid color clashes, or crowded 
effects. One would not expect that 
anyone would show bruised or injured 
flowers but you will see many at al- 
most any exhibition. 

The A. I. S. is offering Silver and 
Bronze Medals, in such number as the 
number of exhibitors at each show 
seems to merit. There will also be a 
Certificate of less value and for Mer- 
itorious seedlings awards of Honorable 
Mention. The Award Cards I think 
will be considered attractive and dis- 
tinctive, well worth showing off and in 
many cases plants of fine varieties are 
also to be won. 

It is well to know in advance what 
sort of vases are to be used as Irises 
should, if these permit, be shown with 
their full length of stalk and just a 
sheaf of foliage. Make the cut-flower 
appear as nearly perfect as it might 
appear as growing in your garden. 

The exhibitor near at hand has a 
great advantage, he can select his 
stalks just as the first flower unfolds, 
carry it by hand or in a pail in an au- 
tomobile, each stalk upright, held away 
from its neighbor by a packing of 
crumpled paper. The more distant 
are handicapped by the necessity of 
packing the flowers and as yet we can 
offer little advice from experience. 
Always pack a few more stalks of each 
variety than the schedule calls for, 
selecting such as show buds in differ- 
ent stages of development, sometimes 
just showing color, sometimes so near 
to bursting that you must tie them 
with soft wool. Do all this the day 
before the show and keep the flowers 
in water, in a.cool place until you are 
ready to pack. Flowersthat come out 
in water lose in size and often a little 
in their depth of color. 

Many just pile the budded stalks into 
ordinary flower boxes, one on top of 
another and then select the better ones 
to exhibit, it would be better to pack 
them carefully in tissue in shallow 
trays but neither method permits of 
carrying full-blown flowers, which is 
most desirable at times, particularly 
for seedlings or when a special effort 
is worthwhile. And, by the way, never 
trust your boxes to ordinary transpor- 
tation, keep them by you throughout. 
Miss Sturtevant takes a box about 8 x 
12 x 48 inches, runs across and through 
the center, strips of cotton cloth at 
various distances apart, then iays in 
each stalk, pins it down to the strip on 
either side at various points with a bit 
of tape, so that there is no chance of 
slipping. Depending upon the develop- 
ment of the flowers, there may be 12 
to 40 stalks to a box and exhibiting 
more than 100to150 stalks in this way 
is about the limit. Thus one can ex- 
hibit stalks with two or more large 
blooms in as perfect condition as 
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though fresh picked. If the stalks are 
very long, holes are cut in the box and 
if the flowers were to be out of water 
for more than four and five hours I 
should wrap the ends in moist cotton- 
batten. 

CuLTuRE.—A special Bulletin has been authorized 
and will be issued, we hope, by June. The Bearded 
Irises may be tr: lanted at any season but spring 
planting does not give you representative bloom this 
year 2nd remember that Northern Nurseries may not 
be able to ship until late May. The Beardless forms 
are, however, er tr: lanted oo 
here too any time is e, and another thing, dry 
packing with little chance for mold is far preferable, 
therefore do not be disappointed if your roots look 
thoroughly dried. 


EXHIBITIONS.—With. the exception of one planned 
at Minneapolis in conjunction with The Northwestern 
Peony & Iris Society there is little further news to re- 
port and details may be procured from the local 
authorities. The big show at Philadelphia will in- 
clude twenty classes calling for from one to 
varieties so grouped as to call forth competition 
from many interests. Group I, Open. cont 
Group III to amateurs only. Group 
only to individual Members ‘Garden Chake of 
America. An exhibitor may enter Group I and one 
other group only. As in other shows there are classes 
calling for collections, for specimens, for seedlings 
and for artistic arrangement and though Bearded 
ee ne there is opportunity to exhibit 
other 

Schi = will be ready about two weeks in ad- 
vance of date of exhibition and inquiries should be 
addressed to the local authorities. 

Minneapolis. In conjunction with The Northwest- 
ern Peony & Iris iety. Twenty classes for ama- 
teur and commercial growers. T.A. Kenning, 1815- 
26th Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cincinnati.’ In conjunction with Garden Club of 
Cincinnati. About ay 25th, E. E. Hardcastle, 4th 
& Vine St., Cincirnati, Ghio. 

on. In conjunction with Mass. Hort. Society, 

June 5 and 6. Twenty classes for amateur and com- 

mercial growers. R. S. Sturtevant, Wellesley Farms, 
Massechuset ponte. 

ushing. Y. In conjunction with The Park 

outa Club, Mrs. John W. Paris, Kissena Park, 


Fieeting. 
lelphia. In conjunction with The Penn. Hort. 
Society, May 28, or June 1. University Hall, The 
Wanamaker Store, | mane Pa. John C. Wister, Ger- 
mentows Phila., 

ville, en * Floyd Brallior, Madison, Tenn. 

Watiemen, D.C. In conjr — withthe Takoma 
Park Civic Improvement ny. About May 24th 
for Amateurs only. Homer ©. Skeels, 210 Holly in. 
Tacoma Park, D. C. 

BALLOT.—On page xIv is given the ballot 
for election of an as reported by the 
Nominating Committee who considered that 
the present officers should have more of an 
opportunity to carry out their initial policies. 
The amendments concerning affiliated and 
associated memberships have been adversely 
reported upon by the full Board of Directors, 
but by so small a majority that it was con- 
sidered desirable to include them for your 
consideration. In other similar societies, 
neither of these have proved either really 
profitable, or in many cases conducive to 
furthering the interest in gardens, in many 
they have been later repealed. We can co- 
operate with organizations for exhibitions, 
lectures, or meetings by special agreement, 
as is already being done, without these pro- 
visions and as these things are among the 
first objects of affiliation, specific—provision 
seems unn 

I wish to call your attention to the follow- 
ing: The Official Data Card will be sent 
on request; your co-operation is requested. 
The Bulletin on Culture is in preparation 
and will be sent all members. 

Classification is to be worked out in con- 
junction with the Royal Horticultural Society, 
probably scores for judging also, and this is 
the season for you to study the flowers and 
be ready with intelligent criticism. It is the 
season also for photographs of individual 
flowers, of stalks, of clumps or masses in the 
garden. We want to develop a fine collection 
of slides with your assistance for use with 
Garden and Iris lectures another winter. 


REGISTRATION. 


On the basis of the Check List containing 
over 2300 names, we are starting a Registra- 
tion of Names of new varieties. It would be 
advisable also to file a full description when 
the varietal name is entered. This form of 
registration is merely to avoid duplication 
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and confusion, there is no charge, and no 
obligation is assumed as to the value of the 
variety so registered. 

Unless objections are filed with the Sec- 
retary by June Ist, the registration of the fol- 
lowing will © permanent. 

Missouriensis Bluebird, a “deep blue” form 
of the type. D. M. Andrews, Boulder, Col. 

Missouriensis Snowbird, a “pure white” 
form. D. M. Andrews, Boulder, Col. 


ROBERT S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y. 











| The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 
Birds. 


It pays to attract the birds by provid- 
ing suitable nesting places. Now is 
the time to put up some shelves for 
the robins and boxes for the bluebirds. 
And do not overlook some small homes 
for the tiny house wrens, for they love 
a flower garden where they can pick off 
ants from the Peonies and find other 
smali insects that always abound. 





Ernest Seton Thompson, in the pref- 
ace to his book, “ Wild Animals I Have 
Known,” declares that the life of a wild 
animal always has a tragic end. A 
robin’s life isno exception to that rule; 
it is beset with dangers from the mo- 
ment the young bird is hatched from 
the egg, until sooner or later, its life 

oes out in some unnatural manner. 

ven before the eggs are hatched they 
are liable to be thrown out or destroyed 
by some enemy ; often some other bird. 
As soon as hatched, hungry jays, crows, 
owls or other nest robbing bir s become 
its natural enemies; then, when old 
enough to leave the nest it has to run 
the gauntlet of the sneaking house cat 
or the small animals of the woods. 


The blue jay is an example of the 
dangerous combination of an intelli- 
gent brain and a wicked heart. Hehas 
been called a renegade; the clown of 
the bird family; a bully and a tease. 
Blanchan says of him: “He is as mis- 
chievous as a small boy ; destructive as 
a monkey ; deft at hiding as a squirrel. 
He is unsociable and unamiable, dis- 
liking the society of other birds. His 
harsh screams, shrieks and most ag- 
gressive and unusual calls seem often 
intended maliciously to drown the songs 
of the sweet voiced singers.” 

The blue jay is both an inquisitive 
sneak and a villainous reprobate, for he 
sneaks through the woods in the spring 
and when he finds a nest with eggs in 
it, jabs his bill into them, and even 
murderously devours young birds. His 
despicable habit of attacking other 
birds at nesting time and appropriating 
their half-built nest, which he finishes 
for his own use, once inspired the fol- 
lowing clever lines by a contributor to 
the Chicago Tribune: 


With twigs and strings and other things, 
The robin builded it strong, 

And as he plaited them into shape, 
He caroled a cheerful song. 


75 
“Why so busy,”’ the Jay Bird asked : 
“What are you doing, pray 
“‘I suppose,” said the robin, Lim build- 


ing a nest 

For you, you blooming Jay.” 

Both the crow and the blue jay must 
stand guilty as charged with the hein- 
ous crime of destroying, Herod-like, the 
young of the robin and other insectiv- 
orous birds, which if allowed to grow 
would annually consume millions of 
destructive larvae, and so these feath- 
ered outlaws cannot occupy a place in 
our hearts as do the innocent and merry 

birds. Murder and rapine are not 
held in high esteem these days, either 
in or out of birddom. The world will 
never forget the march of the Hun 
through Belgium. 





An experimenter has observed that a 
young robin will eat with apparent rel- 
ish 68 angle worms in one day. Some 
appetite that! If all the worms that 
comprised a day’s rations were laid end 
to end they would measure about 14 
feet. Wouldn't it be interesting to 
stage a contest between a young robin 
and an Italian macaroni eater ? eight 
for weight as to the contestants, the 
writer would back the young robin! 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


Rhododendrons. 


There has been much discussion as to the 
relative merits of our native American 
Rhododendrons and the hytrid varieties 
imported from Europe. Of our native species 
R. maximum has been the species most 
largely planted. In its natural state it is 
found in moist, shady woods where it is 
sheltered from sun and wind. Why this 
Rhododendron is so extensively planted by 
many landscape men in situations where it 
is exposed to wind, sun and drought is a 
matter quite beyond our comprehension— 
probably because it produces that which 
pleases most clients, immediate effect. Such 
immediate effect is, however, of short dura- 
tion, the plants soon die and when the owner 
learns the reason, as he invariably does, the 
landscape man is discredited by the client and 
his friends. The owner of a large estate on 
Long Island, N. Y., in speaking of R. maximum 
had occasion to say to us, “I was induced to 
buy a number of carloads of them at a bar- 
gain price of a hundred dollars a car—it cost 
me five hundred dollars a car to get rid of 
them.” Of course R. maximum has its place 
in landscape work and when planted in a 
suitable situation constitutes a strong and 
pleasing feature. Rhododendron catawbiense 
thrives in sun, provided it is given a deep 
soil of average moisture. It does not suffer 
seriously from moderate wind, but in common 
with all broad leaved evergreens should not 
be planted in wind swept situations. It hasa 
much greater range of adaptability than R. 
maximum. The purple color of the flowers is 
the only objectionable (?) quality of R. cataw- 
biense, and in most of the countries of Europe 
this color is highly esteemed. Rhododendron 
carolinianum is in our opinion unsurpassed by 
any other native species. Its rich, deep green 
foliage seems to be the hardiest of all and the 
clear pink flower clusters are of rarest beauty. 
It seems to thrive equally well in sun or partial 
shade, and is especially adapted to wood-land 
plantings. We think that this variety offers 
the greatest possible opportunity for the hy- 
bridist who by using this species may give us 
a new race better constituted to our severe 
climatic conditions than are the hybrids of R. 
catawbiense to which we are now limited. 
( Horticulture.) 
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Blending Colors in Flowers. 


By WILLIAM H. PHIppPs. 


[ #’vitten expressly fer The Flower Grewer.] 


NE of the most important ques- 
tions the grower must decide 
when he concludes to hybridize, 
is the question of color or hue 

of color that he desires in his new or 
improved variety. 

He should consult the solar spectrum 
and learn what colors blend and as 
nearly as possible the percentage of 
each of the primary colors that enter 
into the blended color. 

Take a piece of well cut glass, or 
better still a clear white diamond, and 





4 Color Chart 
primary colors that enter into various combinations of 
named colors and hues. 

Blue, red and yellow bein 
colors, all other colors and 
these colors. 


hold it in the sun so that the reflection 
will rest on some opaque substance, 
preferably white and you will note the 
dissolution of the rays of the sun into 
primary colors, and we have 


Blue 
Red 


Yellow 


Orange and violet are not primary 
colors but are combinations of color. 

Green, in so far as flowers are con- 
cerned, will not be discussed, for now 
we do not have pure green flowers. 
It is true that at an earlier period in 








vegetation flowers were green but that 
stage has long since been passed and we 
now have the brilliant colors of flowers 
arising from the primary colors and 
combinations of primary colors. 

White is not called a color, being the 
opposite of black which likewise is not 
a color, but so far as flowers are 
concerned must be considered, for we 
have many white flowers, and growers 
are constantly striving to produce pure 
white, an object in many varieties of 
flowers not yet attained, but so nearly 


repared’ byzW. K. Phipps showing the 


, primary or elemental 


ues are combinations of 


eerie as to produce magnificent 
bloom. 

The value of white lies in the fact 
that it is beautiful in itself, and har- 
monizes with any coler or combination 
that the artist may desire. I use the 
term artist here, I think advisedly; for 
surely, he who byhis skill in hybrid- 
izing, produces a new flower more 
beautiful than has been heretofore pro- 
duced, is a greater artist than the most 
skillful painter, for he—the painter— 
only produces an imitation of the real 
flower and the painting never equals 
the flower itself. 

_ Black is being sought for in the grow- 
ing of almost all sorts of flowers now, 
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and we ae see the names “Mid- 
night,” “Queen of the Night,” and other 
names indicating the production of a 
black flower. 

However, for the purpose of consider- 
ing flower colors, both white and black 
must be considered in connection with 
the modifications of color. 

Take for instance the primary color 
red as abase and modify it with blue 
and yellow, or either of these colors 
singly, and you have nearly the whole 
range of color in the various shadings 
in proportion to the amount of color 
used of the several primary colors. So 
to your liking in the selection of the 
parents of your seedling you assure 
yourself of the desired blending of 
color just as does the great painter in 
selecting the pigments to be used on his 
canvas that shall some day make him 
famous. 

To illustrate what I am trying to say 
I have drawn a chart based on an au- 
thentic discussion by some of the great- 
est color scientists, whose articles have 
been published under the sanction of 
the best authorities of the present day, 
and I give this chart herewith. 

In so far as we wish to use these com- 
binations in flowers we may eliminate 
all greens. 

e wish to call attention to the foi- 
lowing; 

Blue enters into twenty-six named 
colors; ‘Red enters into twenty-four 
named colors; and Yellow enters into 
twenty-two named colors. 

Blue and red enter into combination 
in twenty named colors. 

Blue and yellow enter into combina- 
tion in nineteen named colors. 

Red and yellow enter into combina- 
tion in sixteen named colors. 

Blue, red and yellow enter into com- 
bination in twelve named colors. 

The addition of white lightens all 
shades. 

If you want acream color you pol- 
lenate a white with a light yellow. 

If a scarlet is desired you will pol- 


. lenate a red flower with a yellow flower. 


The results to be obtained are almost 
infinite. It is weli to remember, how- 
ever, if you cross with blue, or with any 
color having blue in it as one of its 
primary colors, that you can never 
eradicate that trace of blue. It is well 
to keep this in mind, and when pollen- 
ating keep: in mind this color chart; it 
will be invaluable to the grower. 

White always has a purifying effect 
wherever used, but in some cases it 
may have the effect of detracting 
rather than adding to the color effect. 

The statements made im connection 
with this article are on the basis of 
pure colors and since pure colors are 
very rarely obtained in flowers, the re- 
sults necessarily must be modified to 
the extent that the color in flowers is 
impure or a conibined color. 

It is up to the breeder to study his 
subject and to arrive at his own con- 
clusions. No hard and fast rule can be 
laid down for the reason that one must 
judge from the flowers themselves. 

ake the trial; ripen and = your 
seed and await results, if you have 
given the matter careful attention you 
will not be disappointed. 
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THE DAHLIA 
Separating Dahlia Clumps. Planting Dahlias. 


[ Written expressly for The Flewer Grower. } 


The Dahlia clump can be properly 
separated by anyone if the following 
instructions are carefully followed : 

Take the Dahlia clump as it was 
harvested with the portion of the orig- 
inal stalk from which the top was 
removed (same as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration.) 

Upon examining the clump you will 
notice that the tubers formed at the 
base of the stalk, and that each 
tuber has a crown, neck and body. 
The crown being the bulging por- 
tion where it is connected with the 
clump, the neck the small portion be- 
tween the crown and the body of the 
tuber. By examining carefully, small 
eyes or sprouts can be detected on the 
crowns and stalk base. These eyes 
produce the new plants, 
so in separating, it is 
necessary that each tuber 


have aneye. Without an 
eye the tuber is worthless. 
I ting, a sh 


n separating, arp 
knife should be used and 
great care taken. The 
best way is to remove each 
tuber individually, pm in 
cutting it is necessary that 
each tuber have a crown 
ora ion of the stalk ; 
as it is upon this that all 
eyes grow. 

First of all, select the 
tuber you think can be 
most easily removed. 


With the int of your 
knife cut ly into the 
base of the stalk (the black 
lines in the illustration 


showing place to cut), cut- 
ting so as to leave an 
equal amount of the stalk 
base for each tuber; and 
so that each tuber has its 
crown. By cutting deepl 
into the stalk base on both 
sides, the tuber becomes 
separated from the clump, leaving a 
“VY” shaped portion of the stalk base 
as a crown or head, upon which the 
eye is found or will grow. The next 
tuber favorably located from the sepa- 
rating standpoint can then be chosen, 
and removed by again cutting the 
stalk-base and so on until the stalk- 
base becomes the crown of each indi- 
vidual tuber. 

When the tuber is planted, it should 
be laid flat six inches deep, so the 
crewn, around which the new tubers 
form, will be sufficiently deep to re- 
ceive plenty of moisture, which is 
necessary that the new tubers may de- 
velop oe. The sprout will grow 
from the “crown” and soon reach the 
top of the ground, producing a plant, 
the stem of which when full grown be- 
comes the stalk. 

Cultivation is one of the principal re- 
quirements to have a successful Dahlia 
garden. J. K. ALEXANDER. 


Many amateurs make an error when 
they plant their Dahlias, which affects 
their entire results. Many plant too 
many tubers in a hill, with the result 
that they receive several stalks, a sur- 
plus of foliage, and few flowers. One 
tuber is sufficient; two plenty, and 
more than that many a detriment. 

Another mistake many amateurs 
make, is that they stand the tuber on 
its end, thinking they are helping it to 
come through the ground, by getting 
the sprout near the top of the surface, 
while in reality they are doing the 
plant harm. Tubers should be laid 
flat down, between five and seven 
inches deep, with a sprout or eye facing 
upward. The new tubers which form, 
when planted in this manner, will form 
sufficiently deep below the surface and 





Dahlia Clump, Showing Proper Method of Dividing. 


receive plenty of moisture, while, if 
they were planted with the tuber 
standing on its end, the new tubers 
would form near the top of the ground, 
and the plant would become stunted, 
or would not be able to give best re- 
sults, which would show in lack of 
blossoms. 

It is advisable to cover tubers an 
inch or so, before applying fertilizer 
or dressing. Applying the fertilizer 
above the tuber is recommended, as 
each rain takes the nourishment down, 
and the plant receives the entire bene- 
fit of the fertilization, where if the 
fertilizer is below the tuber, each rain 
carries it further away from the plant. 

As soon as the sprout comes through 
the ground, it is well to commence 
cultivation, as early and frequent culti- 
vation insures the very best results. 
If cutworms or ants seem to trouble 
the plants more than usual, I find 
“ vermine ” one of the best insecticides 
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for this purpose. It destroys ants, cut 
— wire worms, white grubs and root 
ice. 

, J. K. ALEXANDER. 


Dahlia Culture. 


The Missouri Botanic Garden Bulletin for 
April has an interesting article on Dahlias and 
their culture. It is stated that the distance 
apart for planting varies with the varieties, 
but for general purposes three to four feet 
are usually left between plants. The time 
of planting has been a matter of dispute, bui 
there is little doubt that early planting is not 
as satisfactory as late. To flower properly 
the wood must be young and succulent, this 
condition being obtained only through a con- 
tinuous period of growth without a check. 
Early-started plants are severely checked by 
the heat of midsummer and either fail to flower 
at all or are killed by frost before flowering. 
Heavy pruning of woody plants may result 
in sufficient rejuvenation to produce flowers. 
The last of May or early June is considered 
the best period for planting. 

Light soils are best suited for Dahlias, the 
original home of the genus being the sandy 
plateaus of Mexico. On very light soils 
manure or other iumus-producing substances 
should be introduced to improve the mois- 
ture-holding capacity, while heavy soils 
should be lightened by the introduction of 
sand, lime, sheep manure, or bulky straw 
manure. Further treatment of Dahlias after 
planting consists of training them in one of 
two ways: (1) They may be allowed to de- 
velop unrestricted, a stake being driven to 
each plant to support the stem; or (2) the 
terminal shoots may be pinched out after 
three to four pairs of leaves are formed, 
this checking the terminal growth and pro- 
ducing heavy, stocky stems capable of self- 
support. This latter process naturally delays 
the blooming period for two weeks and re- 
moves the largest of the flowers, but by 
judicious disbudding the size of the other 
flowers may be increased sufficiently to 
serve all needs. 

Thorough cultivation to conserve meisture 
is essential. A mulch of leaves, grass clip- 
pings, or well-rotted manure may be used 
during the Summer for this purpose. Wa- 
tering should only be practiced if done regu- 
larly, the ground being thoroughly soaked at 
intervals depending upon the weather. Mere 
sprinkling of the ground is deleterious, 
though spraying of the tops during particu- 
larly hot weather is beneficial. 

After a killing frost in the Fall the stems 
should be cut close to the ground and 
the tubers carefully dug, avoiding the 
breaking of necks. After allowing them to 
dry for a day, the clumps should be stored 
in a cool, dry place, tops down. If the tem- 
perature is likely to rise much above 50°F. 
or should the atmosphere be too dry, they 
should be buried in moist sand, fine coal 
ashes, or sawdust. Excess of moisture 
should be avoided. 

The diseases attacking Dahlias are of 
negligible quantity, the most serious being 
the powdery mildew, which, however, is 
readily controlled by spraying with sulphur 
or Bordeaux mixture. 

A little more troublesome are the insect 
pests. In moist localities slugs are quite 
common, feeding upon the young shoots and 
often the buds and leaves. Hand capture at 
night is a common and successful method, 
while poisoned bran bait scattered at the 
base of the plants is quite effective, as is 
also naphthalene or lime. The tarnished 
plant bug is a serious pest at certain seasons, 
blighting or deforming the flower by pierc- 
ing the bud at its base, or ruining the petals 
after opening. This small brown active 
bug is a sucking insect not subject to stomach 
poisoning and is so alert as to make contact 
spraying almost impossible. Covering the 
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plants with close-mesh netting may eliminate 
the pest, which, however, disappears with 
the advent of cool nights. Red spider, and 
black and green aphis are readiily controlled 
by contact spraying with nicotine extracts. 
Borers working in the stalks may be re- 
moved without much harm to the plant by 
splitting the stalk with a sharp knife and 
killing the insect. 


Dahlia Seedlings. 


Those who desire to save their own seed 
should now select the best blwoms for that 
purpose, marking them in sume way. A 
good method is by tying a piece of string or 
raffia around the stem. It takes quite a time 
for the seed to mature. When it is ripe the 
pod turns brown and becomes¢iry. It should 
then be gathered and further dried by ex- 
posure to the sun in a windew or similar 
place, when a brisk rubbing in the hands 
will loosen the seeds. Growing anything 
from seed is rendered much more interesting 
by keeping track of the parents ; an easy thing 
to do in the case of Dahiias, as one pod will 
produce many seeds. 

If you are growing seedlings and intend 
planting the tubers next year, keep a record. 
Professionals do this by means of numbers, 
as to color and habit, so that you may ar- 
range intelligently in the future, getting 
colors harmoniously neighbored and the tall 
flowers behind those of mediurn stature and 
the dwarfs in front. Keep in mind that you 
want to work for a dwarf habit of growth, 
also a bushy one, with blooms ithat look you 
in the face. Many beautiful varieties are 
droopy in habit and must be ‘turned up for 
admiration. A stiff-necked generation is de- 
sired. The Dahlia of the future won’t need 
staking. Another quality, that of keeping 
after being cut, is susceptible of being culti- 
vated. The old, stiff, ball-like flower kept ; 
some of the newer styled ones ilo also. Con- 
stitution, the ability to stand cutting, is in- 
dicated in Dahlias as in humars by a strong 
neck. Some of the most beautiful new 
Peony-flowered sorts are weak-necked. 
Bloom is not everything. The Dahlia foli- 
age is attractive and can be made much 
more so. There is no reason why it should 
not be variegated. For massing effects, foli- 
age and habit of growth are as important as 
quality of bloom. Possibly a cross might be 
effected between the garden ‘cinds and the 
sea Dahlia, with startling results. The pos- 
sibility is most entrancing whem we think of 
the wonderful foliage and drouth-resisting 
habits of the latter and the aclmirable cut- 
ting quality of its blooms. I: opens up a 
vista of glorified Shasta daisies in all con- 
ceivable colors.—A. D. ROBINSON in Cali- 
fornia Garden. 





The American Dahlia Society. 











The American Dahlia Society has en- 
gaged the entire conservatory and roof 
garden of the Hotel Pennsylvania, o 
posite the Pennsylvania Station, 32nd- 
33rd Streets and Eighth Avenue, New 
York, for September 27, 28, and 29, for 
the Annual Exhibition of the Society. 
The Exhibition will open on the eve- 
ning of September 27 and close on the 
evening of the 29th. 

The roof garden is used during the 
summer as a restaurant. It has good 
daylight on all four sides and the en- 
trance is through the conservatory on 
theroof. The space is very large, some- 
thing like 12,000 square feet in a long 
hall giving wonderful decorative op- 
portunities. 
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A determined effort will be made to 
make this the largest exhibition ever 
iven of any single flower. Plans will 
rapidly perfected and developments 
will be stated later. 


EDWARD C. Vick, Secretary. 


Notes on the 
Hardy Chrysanthemum. 
By JoHN C. WisTER. 


| Written expressly for The Flower Grower. | 


I was much pleased to see in the April 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER Mr. 
Groschner’s article on the hardy Chrys- 
anthemums. I am glad to see that he 
thinks it is destined to become our third 
greatest perennial, and he has hit the 
nail squarely on the head when he 
states that the present lack of popular- 
ity for it is due to the fact that so many 
worthless varieties are offered in nur- 
sery catalogues. 

his situation I believe to be due to 
the fact that breeding of Pompon Chrys- 
anthemums has been carried on by pro- 
fessionals with a view to raising beau- 
tiful flowers to sell as cut flowers, and 
they are willing to grow these plants in 
the greenhouses in order to obtain these 
results. There can be no doubt what- 
soever that the results in this line have 
been remarkable, and that the present 
day lists of Pompon and single Chrys- 
anthemums contain varieties which are 
exceedingly beautiful, but the mere fact 
that they were bred for indoor growing 
has led the breeder to forget entirely 
the requirements of outdoor flowers. It 
is breeding such as this that has given 
us the variety Lillian Doty, to which Mr. 
Groschner refers, If we are to have 
beautiful hardy “Chrysanthemums in 
the garden our amateurs must take a 
hand either in breeding these flowers 
for the conditions under which they are 
to be grown, or they must create a de- 
mand for them which wiil induce pro- 
fessionals to do this breeding. 

I can agree fully with Mr. Groschner 


in his statement-of the disappointment - 


which follows when these modern vari- 
eties are planted outdoors, and when 
the early frost or heavy rain storm 
spoils their beauty. I have tried during 
the last ten years well over 300 vari- 
eties of Chrysanthemums outdoors, and 
of all these I have at present not more 
then 25 left which have proved hardy, 
and what is still more important to 
have flowers which are able to resist 
frost and which are not spoiled by heavy 
wind-storms or the soaking rains that 
we are apt'to get in October. To 
mention but a single example, I have 
tried nearly all the white varieties 
which are listed in.catalogues prior to 
1917, and out of all of them I found only 
one Maid of Kent where the flower is not 
browned by the first frost. In favor- 
able seasons such as last year it is true 
that Diana, The Hub, White Lillian Doty 
and others will open their flowers per- 
fectly outdoors, but such a season as 
1919 comes not more than twice in aten 
year period, and in all ordinary yearsa 
frost the middle of October will ruin 
such tender flowers. 

I have tried also the so-called Septem- 
ber blooming varieties and have found 
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them a great disappointment, first, in 
that they do not bloom in September at 
all, and secondly, that they are r 
growers and lack hardiness. Of all the 
varieties of these that I have tried Iam 
retaining only a Normandie, Yellew Nor- 
mandie, Goacher s Crimson and L' Argen- 
tullais. These bloom early enough in 
October to make them a decided acqui- 
sition, but they are not as hardy as the 
later blooming ones, and from present 
indications all plants of them left out 
the past winter are dead. This brings 
me to another important point and that 
is; are any varieties of Hardy Chrysan- 
themums really hardy? Every winter 
some of my plants have been killed and 
from present indications nine-tenths of 
the stock which I left outdoors last fall 
is dead and I have word that all Chrys- 
anthemums in a nearby garden have 
been kilied. We have always regarded 
here that the only absolutely hardy 
varieties were the old fashioned Baby 
which blooms too late to be satisfactory, 
and Brown Bessie, and one or twoothers. 
of the small! button varieties. lf what 
I have said about the lack of hardiness 
of these plants is not true in other sec- 
tions, I would be glad to learn it, but 
from what I have seen I think that 
there is room for a great selection for 
hardiness. 

I —_ that Mr. Groschner’s article 
will call the attention of garden lovers 
to the good and bad points of various 
Chrysanthemums, in order that a more 
intelligent selection of them may be 
made in the future. 


Sobarias. 


The Sobarias are better known under the 
name of Spiraea and the one mest commonly 
listed in the catalogues is Spiraea serbifolia. 

They are a handsome genus of flowering 
shrubs and it is really a wonder they are not 
more often met with in shrubbery plantings. 

The planter is usually concerned more 
about a plant’s general appearance and time 
of flowering than botanical differences. Some 
of the points in their favor that should com- 
mend them to the gardener are: They are 
adaptable and vigorous in their growth, some- 
times too much so, as they spread rapidly by 
means of suckers when the position suits 
them. They flower during the summer when 
there is a dearth of bloom om the average 
shrubbery border. A moist, partially shaded 
position suits them, and it is often difficult to 
select a shrub for such a place that will be so 
muchathome. The foliage isrich and hand- 
some and due to the habit of growth usually 
clothes the plant to the ground. 

The one fault, if it be a fault, is the un- 
sightly appearance of the dead panicles when 
the bloom is past. These, however, are 
easily removed which gives the plant a longer 
season of good appearance than most flow- 
ering plants. 

The different kinds are all much alike in 
habit but flower at different times. The first 
to bloom is the Sobaria sorbifolia, which comes 
in June, followed by S. séellipilia. S. asurgens, 
S. arborea and, last of all, S. Aitchisonii in 
September.— National Nurserymen. 


The demand for the finer varieties of 
flower stocks of all kinds has been with- 
out precedent this season. In fact, 
some things were sold out before Jan- 
uary lst and because of the extreme 
scarcity prices naturally have been 
somewhat advanced. 
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Some of the Newer Peonies. 


By W. F. CHRISTMAN, Secretary of The Northwestern Pecny & Iris Society. 


| Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


HE CONSTANT quest for some- 

thing new seems to be inherent 

in every creature. We may pos- 

sess, as many of us do, large rep- 
resentative collections of the best ex- 
isting varieties; but with the coming 
of spring there is aroused within us 
that desire for further acquisition, and 
as the beauties of nature unfold with 
the advent of April showers and are 
further enhan by the smiling sun- 
shine of May and early June, there is 
no diminution in our zeal. 

We are anxiously awaiting the full 
development of some of our rarest beau- 
ties that we will probably gaze upon 
for the first time, and there is a sub- 
dued expectancy that has about reached 
the breaking point as we perceive the 


ticular wariety you may be interested 
in, so why not be willing to exercise 
patience for at least two blooming sea- 
sons, or even three, if need be, to let 
the plant get fully acclimated to its 
new environment. It is not ephemeral 
but year after year should more clearly 
prove its worth. Let us satisfy our- 
selves fully that we have given the 
plant ewery care for the full develop- 
ment of its possibilities before we pass 
final judgment. Should disappoint- 
ments arise, as they are apt to do, we 
find that they are only transitory, and 
we cannot help but admit tc ourselves, 
at least, that a life without some dis- 
appointments has not come to the 
fullest realization of its powers, as de- 
feated hopes quite often prove to be 





Peony, Grace Loomis, originated by Prof. A. P. Saunders, Clinton, N. Y. 


swollen buds about ready to burst forth 
in full bloom. Judgment is about to 
be passed upon our carefully nurtured 
strangers and comparisons made with 
those that have stood the test of time 
against allcompetitors. It may be that 
disappointment awaits us; alluring de- 
scriptions not having reached our full- 
est expectations and we find our new 
acquisition only commonplace. 

Let us not be too hasty in our judg- 
nent for perhaps another year they 
may fulfill in every way what we had 
hoped for. I wish to emphasize very 
forcibly the thought that we must not 
be too hopeful or expect too great 
things from the first year’s planting, 
for rarely indeed, can any Peony Y= 
itself justice under such conditions, 
especially in rare varieties where the 
divisions have been made exceedingly 
small. It has doubtless taken years to 
bring to perfection, or to fully develop 
the latent powers possessed by the par- 


stepping stones to better and broader 
development of our natures. Person- 
ally I feel that a great deal of unsatis- 
factory results are due to the fact that 
many of the divisions sent out are of 
such exceedingly small size that it 
takes am unusual length of time to 
get results. I fully realize the tempta- 
tion to produce as many divisions as 
possible, but I think these minute divi- 
sions have a tendency to reduce the 
vitality of the plant considerably, espe- 
cially if the practice is continued for 
any length of time. 

ch year as we scan the various 
catalogues we come across some new 
variety that is being offered possibly 
for the first time, and if we have the 
means of acquiring them and the room 
to properly care for them, why should 
they not be added to our collection and 
given a trial? There are many rep- 
utable growers who each year try out 
many of the newer sorts and will not 


offer them to their customers until they 
have satisfied themselves. beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that they have merit 
and are worthy of dissemination, and 
we are, therefore, relieved of the ex- 
pense of acquiring and the suspense of 
waiting any extended riod to de- 
termine their worth. However, many 
of the new creations are not to be 
found in catalogues as yet, and quite 
likely a number will only be offered by 
the originator, as it will be some years 
before they appear in trade catalogues. 

Those of us who cannot afford the 
expense of securing some of the newer 
and rarer sorts at present prices will 
have to be content until the stock is 
sufficiently propagated -to admit of our 
procuring them, but this need not les 
sen our desires in the least, in fact I 
think it kindles within us a more deter- 
mined effort of acquisition. After al! 
we are simply children, grown up per- 
haps, but still possessing the traits to 
be found in our youngsters of wanting 
something we can’t have, and when we 
find the price is prohibitive on some 
fine variety that we are particularly in- 
terested in, we at once set about to 
work out a plan that will permit us to 
realize our ambitions and gratify our 
desires in securing our coveted prize. 

I think we can well afford to dispense 
with some of the older, commonplace 
varieties and give room to the more 
up-to-date creations that are constantly 
finding their way in the front ranks of 
the better class of Peonies. True, we 
cannot well dispense with some of the 
old favorities that have proved their 
worth for many years past and will 
continue to hold a high rank for years 
to come, but many of us are not familiar 
enough with the newer Pecnies of the 
present day that may be acquired from 
various growers over the United States, 
to say nothing of European growers, 
and it was with this view in mind that 
I have prepared this article. 

It is not intended to cover ail the 
new Peoniées that are on the market, 
or may be offered on the market in the 
near future, but I think it will be found 
to represent a large number of the 
very best of the new ones being propa- 
gated at the present time. Some of 
the varieties mentioned are not as yet 
for sale, a stock sufficient to permit 
offering them to the public being too 
limited, but they can be kept on your 
waiting list, and when you visit the 
Peony exhibitions this spring, you will 
doubtless find some of them on display. 

These descriptions have been made 
as brief as possible and in most in- 
stances have been furnished by the 
originators. Some of the Peonies or- 
iginated within the past few years are 
not as weii known as they should be 
and are noted below. I have not in- 
cluded foreign originations as a separ- 
ate article could be written on this sub- 
ject alone. I am satisfied that as good 
Peonies can be produced in the United 
States as any place on earth, as tests 
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. and: comparisons have demonstrated. 
Iam not unmindful of those wonder- 
ful varieties, Le Cygne, Therese, Solange 
and several other masterpieces that are 
foreign creations. 


Recent originations by T. C. Thurlow 
& Sons, West Newbury, Mass 


Cherry Hili—(1915.) Dark fame. large rose form, 
not — transformed as flowers on young plants 
and side often chow stamens. Tall, 3 
feet. Especially good garden variety. Early mid- 
season. 


Pride of Essex- (6) Lares, full blooms of fine 
form; petals broad and substance. Deep 
shell pink changing to , = French pink as flower 
develops. in bud resembles Lady Alexunder Duff but 
ypen flower does not show stamens. Midseason. 

President Wiison—(1918.) Soft rose pink changing 
to shell pink as flower epee. Guare petals some- 
times show crimson markings. Center petals very 
short, somewhat lacinated, gradually my by 
length outward, producing a cup-like effect ri 
grant. Late. 
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Mrs. A. G. Ruggles—(1913.) Large to very large, 
flat semi-rose, ground color white, delicately suffused 
with lilac. Flower opens out flat. Petals long and 


fringed. A charming flower. 

Old Silver Tip—(1918.) Very marked silver effect on 
edges of petals as blooms open giving beautiful, irrides- 
cent effect to color which is a soft madder-red. _Pro- 
fuse bloomer, semi-rose type. Flowers large. Mid- 
season. 


Helen Wolaver-(1918.) Flower medium size, rose 
type. Prominent stiff sea shell pink guard petals 
more or less splashed with a deeper pink. Buds 
closely resemble rose buds. Rose scent not 
come to perfection until grown on four year old plants. 

Faribault—(1918.) Rose type entirely transformed. 
Color deep rose with a silver sheen. Collar trifle 
lighter than the guards. Center petals silver tipped. 
Fragrance mild. Habit of plant good, medium height 


and compact. Free bloomer. Large flower. 
Brand’s Magnificent -(1918.) Plant medium height, 
midseason. ofuse bloomer. Blossom semi-rose. 


Petals all large like those of a rose. Color deep, dark 
red with bluish cast. Very striking because of beau- 
tiful form of flower, prodigality of bloom, its great, 
broad, symmetrically arranged petals and magnificent 
color effect. 


Victory Chateau Thierry—(1912) Animmense flower 





The flower on either side is that peerless white Francis Willard. The central flower is Mary Brand, one 


of the best reds in existence. 


Nynphaea—(i919.) Large, flat flowers with wide 
silvery petals of delicate creamy white, notched at 
tips and edges somewhat rolled; yellow stamens in 
center and a =aelen of yellowish light throughout the 
whole flower. idseason. 

lames Boyd—(1920.) Flesh, changing to nearly 
white, tinted at base of petals with yellowish salmon. 
Guard petals sometimes touched with carmine and 

een. Petals notched at tips giving a fringed effect. 

ragrant. Late. 

James R. Mann—(1920.) Lar, 
deep rosy pink with an occasional stripe of cognine in 
the center of petal. Petals a and broad, edges 


e, full flowers of 


These two varieties are among the choicest of Mr. 8rand’s originations. 


of soft, even shade of pink. Flowers produce on stout, 
medium a stems which hold the great blooms 
rigidly erect. Foliage largeandclean. Petals uniform 
in shape, very b: and evenly rounded on the edges. 
A very beautiful and distinct Peony and one of the Best 
of the Brand creations. 

Te 


Myrtle Gentry—(1919.) not definitely estab- 


lished but probably rose. bem cae te re- 
sembling a first class bloom of L pensable in shape 
size and color, but not subject X go os logging as is 


that wonderful variety. Large, symmetrically formed 
blooms produced on long, stiff stems. When cut in bud 
oad developed inside has the wonderful coloring of 





rolled and ruffled giving a crim effect. 
to late. 

A. P. Saunders—(1920.) Large, flesh pe flowers, 
caning to nearly pure white in center, guard petals 

mes marked carmine. Pet: very long and 

caren ae giving an effect of a magnolia bloom; center 

form a ball until flower is well developed. Late. 

olor throughout altho Pn fle Bhs Mm mt 

c yu Zz petals are sometimes 

streaked wit The petals are wide and well 

formed and a ‘total e effect of the bloom is smooth and 
well finished and of beautiful color. Late. 

Thomas C. Thurlow—(1920.) Salmon flesh fading to 
white. G ered is flesh white curve back showing 
heavily f. collar of narrow petals intermixed 
with yellow petaloids, the inner circle with yellow 
edges surrounding a cup shaped center at the Sottom 
of which the central golden filaments intermixed with 
~~ —_ colored petaloids are a marked feature. 

ate. ra. 


Recent introductions by A. M. Brand, 
Faribault, Minn: 





Desire—(1920.) A beautiful flower of very delicate 
coloring. Flower medium ssize. Semi-rose t b 
Habit of plant good with flowers held erect. Color 
clear, delicate lavender flesh. Petals long and rather 
loosely arranged. A very dainty flower of good sub- 
stance. 

Mellin Knight—(1920.) A splendid, tall growin, 
straight stemmed single, with beautiful, long, nicely 
shaped and regularly arranged als of a clear crim- 
son color. Considered by Mr. Brand the best single 
of its color he has ever tried in twenty-one years ex- 
perience of raising new seedlings. 

Harriett Olney—(1920) Another tall growing single 
of good plant habit and a very profuse bloomer. Very 
pow e flowers of aclear deep pink orrose. Petals long 

ind evenly rounded on edges. Tested for ten years and 
oney year marked A-No. 1. 

Edith West—(1920.) Asplendid whitesingle. Plant 
of medium height, well furnished with clean, light 
green foliage. Petals iarge, clear, pure white and of 
spiendid substance. Entire form of flower very at- 
tractive to the eye. bloomer. Tested for 
past twelve years and always marked first class. 
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Sean K the newer Peonies originated 
E. J. Shaylor, Auburndale, Mass: 


ng: cade —(Shaylor.) Very early, double pink. Past 
three years bloomed earlier than any double one in 
the garden. Past year opened 6 to 8 days before any 
of the earliest doubles. Free and profuse bloomer. 

Cornelia Shaylor (Permery No. 65.) Large plume 
shaped pink flower. Vey full, tall growing. Extra 
deep, ~y A ioliege. Blooms about a week later 
than larding, the prize winning white. 

Mrs. ‘Shaylor Force - (Former! ty No. 81.) Delicate 
canary yellow with the yellow diffused all through the 

y of the petals, possessing the delicate color which 
we often see down deep in the heart of some fiowers. 
This is a new, delicate canary yellow. 

Aureolin—A am oy yellow than Mrs. Shaylor 
Force with pink outside petals, tall =nd showy. Very 
marked in its sppeerense | in the Peony patch. Created 
avery favorable impression at Massachusetts Hort. 
Society where exhibited. 


Mrs. Shaylor—(1919.) Tall growing, cream colored 


white. Very large and long, wide prtals, loosely set 
giving it a very distinct appearance. Shape of 
ower like Phyllis Kelway. 

Will McCleliand—(1919.) Brilliant pink. On order 


of Walter Faxon. A tall grower and very noticeable 
from a long distance among any lot of Peonies. 

Mrs. Edward Harding—(1918.) A magnificent 
white of exceptional qualit Originally No. 35. 
Hk irst exhibited at Cleveland, "Ohio, at the American 

Peony a 's display, where it received Ist prize for 
best new ling. A charming flower. 

Among other exceptionally fine ange aad ori inated 
recently by Mr. Shaylor are to be 
m, Mrs. Mary Woodbury sherk cola others. 

A. B. Franklin, Station F., 58th St. 
and Wentworth Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has contributed the foliowing 
seedlings : 

L. Franklin—(1919.) Full rose type, color 
two shades of light pink perfectly blended. Outer 
ay of lighter pink than center of flower. Very 
arge bloom of nm poe ge — —— 
delicately margined at with la 
long and stiff. Secantond y tree leer and desir- 
able in every way. 

No. 7—Fuli double, rose shape. 
shade of red. —_ ne lustre. Medium tall, good 


A very unusual 


grower and bloom 
No. 11—Large, full double, y~ shape. Light pink. 
Upright grower, stems, free bloomer. Foliage 


similar to Festiva Maxima but larger leaves. 


No. 36 -Full double, high rose shape. Delicate 
blush pink. Strong, upright grower. Sure bioomer. 


Fragrant. 
No. 112—Large, rose shape flower, light pink. 
Medium height. Extra good multiplier a bloomer. 


No. 171—Light shell pink, semi-double of the water 
iily type. grower producing a mass of bloom. 

No. 406—Very dark red. Similar to Mons. Martin 
Cahuzac Atty a shade darker. Very desirable, at- 
tractive flower. 


Prof. A. P. Saunders, Clinton, N. Y., 
Secretary of the American Peony Society 
has origunated the following list oj dad 


lings: 

Grace Loomis—Tall, late white, very full double and 
vigorous grower. Very full, fragrant flower. Some- 
thing like Mirezile, but much better than that variety. 
No roots to offer before 1921 delivery. 

No. 365—On the order of Mons. Martin Cahuzac, 
perhaps a trifle darker. Bloom better filled out, 
more double with fewer stamens. Plant vigorous 
with heavy stems. Good habit, medium height. 

Silvia—(Formerly named Wild Rose.) Light pink, 
semi-double, lighter toward the center. A very fin- 
ished and decorative semi-double. A great bloomer, 
rather dwarf, early. Always attracts unusual atten- 
tion when shown. 

Other seedlings of merit originated by Prof. Saunders 
are his No. 362, White Wings and Grace MacLean. 


Mrs. Wm. Crawford, No. 1602 Indiana 
Ave., La Porte, Ind., has given us the 
following new seedlings: 

Donald Crawford—Medium size, bomb type. Outer 
or guard petals cream white, high center of clear yel- 
low, sometimes overlaid with a sheen of frost-like 
appearance that smiles in the sunlight. Sturdy 

‘owth, strong, upright stems. Blooms in clusters. 
fragrant. Not in commerce. 

Rosalind—Mauve pink, very double, rose type. 
Free blooming in clusters. 

Governor Morton--(Teas.) Clear madder red, rose 
type, free bloomer. Petals tipped on edges with a 
silvery reflex giving an irridescent effect. New in 
color and a desirable acquisition. (Note;—Mrs. Craw- 
ford has entire stock of this variety.) 


C. Betscher, cf Dover, Ohio, has fur- 
nished me with the description of one 
of his finest seedlings as follows: 

Modella— Opens blush white, changes to pure white. 
Sure bloomer, eve => producing a flower. Rather 


dwarf, vigorous. ry best habit, good grower and 
divides well. Full built flower, no stamens. 
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Mr. H. P. Sass, of Washington, Neb., sends me a 
lo. 28, across of Mons. 
and Asa Gray. Very large, ag = 
flower with no blush or crimson mar 

rose type. Free bloomer. Stems tall, 36 inches. “Ti 
in commerce. 


Mr. E. P. Wheeler, of Rockland, Mas- 
sachusetts, gives us the following list of 


seedlings 

‘ —_ Forrest Pu a! ge ot ) Ree type, very full and 
jouble ior ink. Sir grower, fine 
form, exceedin; Pas med Gamer Tall, with large, 
strong stems that hold the flowers firmly erect with- 
out any tendency to droop. Exceedingly fragrant. 
Midseason. 


Rose Standish*—(Wheeler.) Bomb type, very large 
size. Extra strong grower. Coler Gee ink, slightly 
silvery on edges of outside petals after being open a 
few days. Extra fine nag free in clusters. 
Strong, deep green stems, tall. One of the latest to 
bloom, coming the last week in June and as late as the 
first week in July. Slight and agreeable fragrance. 
One of the most double peonies in existence. 

Annie Louise—(Wheeler.) Rose type, medium size 
plant and flower. Shell pink, fading to white in the 
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I am gratified indeed at the large 
number who are giving time and atten- 
tion to the creating cf new varieties, 
and have every reason to believe that in 
succeeding years, as in the past, there 
will be developed many new Peonies of 
exceptional merit. That it requires un- 
pam pce perseverance and un- 
daunted courage is a proven fact, and 
I think might be well summed up in the 
following quotation: 


“Nothing one does, if he does it well, 
Is easy and simple and quick and light— 
The task of life is a difficult task, 
To do it well and to do it right. 
Nothing comes easy, the strife is hard, 
But the thing worth doing, ah, that repays 
For the ache and grief and the dust and grime 
And the infinite pain of the toiling days.” 








A section of the twelve acre field of Peonies of the Brand Nursery Co., Farihault, Minn. Four hundred 
and eighty named varieties were found here. These were planted in rows some thiri; rods long, and 
the great fields, banded with every shade from the purest white to the darkest crimson, were a sight 
to be long remembered 


sun. Very free bloomer with strong, stems. 
Midseason. Should be cut as soon as bud begins to 
open and taken inside for best results. 


Mr. John Lewis, of Copenhagen, N. Y.., 
has originated the Sollowing named and 
numbered varieties: 


Mrs. John M. Lewis—(Lewis.) Rather tall and slen- 
der grower has sane xe strong and su the 
blossoms Free bloomer. lor the 
richest, deep crimeon maroon with an extremely 
brilliant satiny sheen. Petals of great substance and 
stand the hot sun remarkably weil. Alse possesses 
unusual endurance as cut flower. Well grown flowers 
ron five to six ~ 9g in diameter with an even greater 

pronounced and pleasing 
prance.” (Notes (Note:— ‘Understand this will be disseminated 
H. Farr of Wyomissing, 

No. 24—(Lewis) Medium sized, rose pretest flower. 
Very free bloomer. Color lavender pink. Extremely 
sweet fragrance. 


No. 17—(Lewis) Large full flower. 
son in color. 

No. 40—(Lewis) Large rose shaped flower, deep 
rose pink. Very rich coloring. 

No.23—(Lewis) White with crimson edge to petals. 
Very fragrant. Extra late. (Note: The above num- 
bered Peonies by Mr. Lewis will be given further tests 
this coming June and a more detailed description will 
be furnished.) 


Brilliant crim- 


*The varieties Edith Forrest and Rose Siandish were 
seedlings received from Mr. Geo. Hollis and named by 
Mr. Wheeler. 


The Grafted Cactus. 


|W ritten expressly for The Flewer Grewer.] 

Among my largeand varied collection 
of house plants, none attract more at- 
tention than my plants of grafted Crab 
Cactus or Epiphyllium. I have been 
much amused when visitors seeing 
them, inquire how I trained them to 

w that way. The cuttings of the 
rab Cactus are easily grafted toa stock 
of Pereskia or Cereus by cutting a wedge 
shaped piece from the top of a rooted 
cutting about eight inches high, trim- 
ming the cutting to a wedge shape and 
inserting in the prepared stock. Fasten 
them firmly together with a large cactus 
ae or by tying tightly with raffia. 
he cutting will branch and form a 
drooping globular head supported by 
the straight stock. Grafted plants are 
very beautiful when in bloom and they 
bloom profusely. They do not occupy 
much space and are not so sensitive 
to over watering as when grown on 
their own roots. I have four varie- 
ties which give a succession of bloom 


s] 


through the fall and winter. The first 
one blooms in October and is a deeper 
carmine pink than the Xmas Cactus. 
The next is called in the catalogues 
Truncatum, but it is not like the Xmas 
Cactus which is also called Truncatum 

It blooms at Thanks iving and has 
large flowers of a brilliant red color, 
The next is the true Xmas Cactus which 
always blooms at Xmas time. 

Last comes a variety called Mako- 
ylanum which is in bloom at Easter. 
The flowers are light scarlet and appear 
not only on the tips but also grow out 
from the sides of the joints. 


Mrs. F. A. LoRENz. 


American Gladiolus Society. 
ADDITIONAL PRIZE OFFERS FOR NEXT 
ANNUAL FLOWER SHOW. 
OPEN CLASSES. 
M. F. Wright & Daughter, Sturgis, Mich 


Best 3 spikes Louise. First prize $10.00 
prize $6.00 ; third prize $4.00 


second 


Richard Diener Company, Kentfield, Cal. 

lst 2nd 

Best spike Mrs. Wm. Kent $3.00 $2.0 
nna El-erius $5.00 
liener’s American Beauty $5.00 
Jack London $5.00 
Richard Diener $5.00 
Thomas F. Kent $5.00 
Diener's White $5.00 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin $5.00 
Mr. H. A. Hyde $5.00 
Mrs. john A. Walsh $5.00 


P. Vos & Son, Mount Clemens, Mich 


Best 3 spikes Maine. Pivet prize, $15.00; second prize 
$10.00; third prize, $5.0 


Homer F. Chase, Wilton, N. H 


Best 6spikes Christine M. Kelway 
second prize, 20 bulbs of that variety 


NON-COMMERCIAL CLASSES 


Arthur Cowee, Berlin, N. Y. 


Largest and best display of Primulinus Hybrids 
Offers as a prize 100 extra selected Primulinus Hybrids 


A. C. Sec’y. 


First prize, $5.00; 


BEAL, 


American Gladiolus Society 
Needs Prize Offers. 


Those who are interested in promot- 
ing the advancement of the Gladiolus 
in the United States cannot do better 
than to donate liberally toward the 

rize fund of the American Gladiolus 

iety for their next annual show. 
The annual show of the society is the 
big event in the Gladiolus world. Sec- 
retary Beal has appealed to Gladiolus 
growers for donations of prizes. Al- 
though he suggested that prizes should 
consist of cash or trophies, we believe 
that flower stocks, if offered in suffi- 
—- quantities, will be accept- 
able. 


Those who have not taken advantage 
of the opportunity to send us new sub- 
scribers at the special clubbing offer as 

r circular letter which we sent out in 

arch, please note that this offer is good 
until July lst. Those who have already 
sent in clubs of three or more new sub 
scribers may send in additional names 
siagly if desired at the special rate until 
the date above stated. We also want 
more names and addresses of flower 
lovers. 
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Odds and Ends 
From the Garden. 


Avenannnaananenssnensenned 








Continuous Color in the Border. 


A flower border is an attractive 
thing, but a difficult affair to keep in 
display from early spring until late 
frosts. In England, wide borders are 
not unusual, but in America the nar- 
row ribbon is an every day affair, they 
are not only ordinary, but difficult to 
arrange for succession of bloom. In 
fact without the use of annuals no 
great play of color is possible. The 
one I Some in mind is most successful 
in this respect, there is a strip perhaps 
five feet wide at the edge of the lawn, 
behind, a hedge of mingled shrubs 
where Golden Bell blooms in earliest 
spring, is followed by the willow leaved 
Spirea and Mock Orange while in 
winter there are brilliant coated ber- 
ries of the bush Bittersweet and the 
red haws of a wide rambling Rose. 
Against such a background I have 
clumps and clusters of sturdy peren- 
nials forming an irregular edging, with 
open spaces for early bulbs, for an- 
nuals, and for spiry groups of Gladioli 
in their season. The big perenniais, 
Peonies, a few late Phlox, Larkspurs, 
and an odd evergreen plant, or so, give 
substance at all times, and some bloom 
between flowering of Tulips and the 
earliest Bachellors’ Buttons. They are 
all easy growers but it takes a certain 
amount of care to keep apart the 
spaces for bulbs, or food-demanding 
seedlings, both planted in long irregular 
bands and I must acknowledge that 
now and again I — up the ground 
in some bulb crowded place. any of 
the annuals I raise in the vegetable 
garden and transplant ; Forget-me-nots 
and Johnny-jump-ups I use with the 
early Daffodils; each in its place and 
so rampantly do they seed that it is 
merely a matter of transplanting to the 
most needed site. 

Many are the possibilities of combi- 
nation, but two or three have proved 
particularly successful. One a group 
centered about the double flowered 
Babys Breath which with its strong 
deep-reaching tap-root permits of close 
planting of the odorous Crown Im- 
perial with its tawny diadem and in 
front a — of late flowering Gladioli. 
In April yellow Crocuses form a broad 
band next to the grass, a little later 
Jonquils interspersed with the blue of 
For-get-me-nots, with June a near-by 
Larkspur in blue with a white eye, 
towers above the pale yellow of Mar- 
guerites. Both these carry on until al- 
most August and even later when the 
pink of Gladiolus America rises above 
the misty Gypsophiia with a touch of 
color that repeats the tones of carefully 
raised Nemesias. ‘These last are fasci- 
nating things, a little touchy as to han- 
dling, but worth a trial, pale blue, pale 
yellow, and pink and misty white; all 
charming. 

Further on where the encroaching 
mock-orange makes a bay I have a less 
|e combination, flaming Red hot 

okers and cream Gladioli, and a bit 
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of carefully selected Phiox, intermedi- 
ate in tone. I shall not venture to give 
the name for both Phlox and Tritoma 
vary much in color and I might lead 
= into difficulties. It is a risky com- 

ination at best, many were my fail- 
ures, but now it is just perfect. 

Among the annuals I like Arctotis 
for general use, its shadowed starry 
flowers and gra foliage are always 
good, the hus Y alendulas carry well 
through the first light frosts while 
sweet Alyssum, though ubiquitous, 
has a similar value, the terra-cotta of 
Calliopsis is also effective whether in 
garden or vase and who does not like 
the golden silk of California Poppies. 
In such a border it is well to keep to 
pr, nena. few varieties, few colors, 
soft hues predominate with only here 
and there, one at a season, a thread of 
brilliant contrast. 

Gladioli have a wonderful individual 
beauty, but I find them very difficult 
to use to advantage with my hardy 
perennials and, however, I appreciate 
them in the house they are a restless 
element in a border. Nothing could 
be lovelier than a straight row in the 
vegetable garden, but it is such a 
prosaic place for beauty, that I try to 
find available spots that can be well 
prepared in the garden proper, I plant 
the bulbs deep and close together in 
small groups and plan for succession 
of bloom rather than a mass. The 
Primulinus Hybrids with their wonder- 
ful range of color seem less stiff and 
more in accord with other plants, but 
no one could expect more in the way 
of color. With the second blooms of 
Larkspur, with white Lilies, with loosely 
panicled Phlox or Aster wands they 
may be delightful, but I am a mere 
amateur with Gladioli, you who know 
the best should have many suggestions 


to offer. 
R. S. BARRE. 


Growing the Poinsettia. 
By ERNEST BIssON. 
(Written expressly for The Flower Grewer. | 


In the “Flower Grower” for Febru- 
ary I noticed a paragraph asking for a 
brief article on the culture of Poinset- 
tias. 

The Poinsettia is a native of Mexico 
and should not at any time be sub- 
jected to a low temperature, 65° at 
night is about the best temperature. 

A good way to start with Poinsettias 
would be to procure small plants in 23" 
pots about the middle of May and grow 
them along in a light warm house re- 

tting them to 4" pots as soon as they 

ave filled the small pots with roots, 
and later potting them in 6" pots. The 
final shift should not be done later than 
the first week in October as they will 
certainly lose their leaves if shifted 
after the bracts begin to form. Grown 
along in a night temperature of about 
65° they will flower nicely for Christ- 
mas. 

Poinsettias are subject to the mealy 
bug and green fly but this can be con- 
trolled by weekly fumigations and syr- 
inging on all bright days. 

oinsettias can be grown for cutting 
by planting thrifty young plants from 
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four inch pots, about August Ist, into a 

bench with about 4-5 inches of soil. 

Grown in this way the stems are longer 

and bracts larger than when grown in 
ts 


When cutting Poinsettias take a vase 
or pail of hot water into the green- 
house and immediately put in the stems 
as.soon as cut, removing in two or three 
minutes to cold water, this will pre- 
vent wilting. 

To carry over for another year or to 
propagate, in January, the - plants 
should be gradually dried off and put 
under a bench in a warm green-house 
where they can be kept absolutely dry 
till about the middle of April. Then 
they should be brought out and shaken 
from the old soil and repotted into 
smaller pots, and any dead wood should 
be trimmed out at this time. They 
should then be placed on the bench and 
be well watered and kept syringed, and 
in two or three weeks they will have 
made a fine lot of cuttings. 

Cuttings of the Poinsettia can be taken 
off and rooted in pots or pans filled with 
clean sand. They root more freely if 
kept rather close in a small propagating 
case, or box with a sheet of glass laid 
over the top. As soon as they are well 
rooted, pot into 24inch pots and keep 
close and warm until they begin to root 
into the soil. The best soil is a good 
turfy loam, with about one-fourth of 
well rotted cow manure, and a smail 
quantity of sand. When potting into 
their final pots the addition of about a 
four inch * of bone meal to the bushel 
of soil will be a great advantage. 





THE POINSETTIA. 


Aslam wintering in the Sunny South 
and not in the land of snow and ice, 
having my valued “Flower Grower” 
sent to me from my home, will give you 
some information as to growing the 
Poinsettia. It grows here in Florida in 
abundance forming shrubs which some 


. times tower above the roofs of bunga- 


lows. Two yearsago I took home with 
me a few cuttings. Cuttings must be 
taken from the lower part of stalks and 
not from the tips. They were in water 
until my return home the latter part of 
April. Thetime for pruning is about 
the last of February, when the bloom- 
ing time is just going by. I gave a 
cutting, which had thrown out a few 
little roots while in water, to a friend 
who grew it out of doors in a large 
pot bringing it in when cool nights 
came on. She had a beautiful plant of 
nine blossoms. After they were gone 
she pruned it back “severely” and 
placed it out again in the summer with 
the result that last November, when 
I left my home the plant measured 
over two yards around and was about 
four feet tall with a promise of eleven 
large perfect blooms. I am rooting a 
lot of them to take home with me. 


F. B. C. 


We regret that this month Mrs. Au- 
tin’s Talks were not received in time 
for publication. She has been in Cali- 
fornia and we have had no definite 
news from her for several weeks. 
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“Say It With Flowers.” 


By HARMON W. MARSH. 


[ Written expressly for The Flower Grower.] 


Bellamy, on page 50 of the April 

issue of THE FLOWER GROWER were 

general and carried to their logical 
conclusion most of the commercial 
flower wers would soon be 
rupt. don’t agree with her in the 
least and believe that her article will 
draw a protest from the majority of 
the readers of the magazine. 

To begin with, I don’t believe flow- 
ers can cheapened. Except in a 
few cases they are always appreciated 
and a gift of flowers is often remem- 
bered by the recipient long after the 
donor has forgotten it. ere is a 
sentiment connected with blossoms 
that very few people can escape. 

I rather dislike the few flower beg- 
ars I have encountered, but must con- 
ess that were it not for the pleasure 

of giving flowers my interest in gar- 
dening would suffer severely. I have 
given away flowers, seeds, plants and 
bulbs by the thousands, and almost 
universally they have been received 
with appreciation. The gifts have ex- 
tended over a wide range, from the 
very poor, or flat dwellers, who were 
unable to raise their own blooms, 
through all classes to some of the 
wealthy, who were abundantly able to 
ee or grow in any quantity desired. 
little old lady, well gowned and 
with a bright intelligent face passed 
my little place one day and became in- 
terested in a group of Gaillardias that 
bloomed close to the sidewalk. I was 
busy in the back of the lot, but walked 
forward and spoke to her. She wanted 
to know the name of the flower, which 
it seemed she had never seen before. 


T THE sentiments expressed by Mrs. 


-Inot only told her the name, but filled 


her hands with blossoms and harvested 
a packet of seeds for her. To judge 
by appearances, she was in very com- 
fortable circumstances, quite able to 

urchase all the flowers she wanted. 

never saw her before nor have I met 
her since that day, but the recollection 
of the appreciation in her face has 
lingered, a warm spot in my heart. 

And the children—I am always giving 
them flowers. Aside from the pure 
pleasure of it, there is an element of 
protection. My little garden is easily 
accessible from the street, no fence or 
hedge. I should judge that there are 
some fifty children in our immediate 
neighborhood, but they rarely ask me 
for flowers, they are careful where 
they plant their little feet and I have 
no _— to complain of. 

hen a pretty young lady comes our 

way it is a delight to pick out some 
shade of color; that will match her 
gown. I will never forget one particu- 
lar occasion when a big bunch of Mari- 
golds set off a costume to perfection 
and I know that the happy combina- 
tion of handsome young woman, dainty 
gown and golden blooms attracted all 
eyes as she went down the street. 

The elderly ladies are my sincerest 
delight. Perhaps it is because they 


have passed the age when gifts of 
flowers were common and a bunch 
of beautiful blooms warms their hearts 
with recollections of the days of youth. 

From whom do the commercial 
— derive their largest profits ? 

ot from the ple who buy their 
own flowers, I’ll warrant. The profits 
come from the posies sent out as gifts ; 
from old and young lovers and admir- 
ers and friends who find in flowers the 
surést medium for expressing their 
love and friendship. 

A couple of years ago, four of us 
made an automobile trip up to Goshen, 
Indiana, especially to see the Gladiolus 
farm of Mr. A. E. Kunderd—and we 
didn’t go to buy. There were two ladies 
in the party and Mr. Kunderd loaded 
them down with beautiful blooms. 
Was there any lack of appreciation of 
his kindness? I shouldsay not. Those 
flowers were carried a distance of 180 
miles in the ladies’ arms and carefully 
placed in water at the end of the 
journey. They freshened up and were 
a joy for nearly two weeks, and the 
gift has been gratefully remembered. 

I not only find keen pleasure in giv- 
ing flowers to neighbors and friends, 
but have taken the trouble to carefully 
pack and send by parcel post several 

ackages of choice blooms to friends 
in distant cities. 1 even find a number 
of men who appreciate gifts of flowers. 
I suspect that while they are receiving 
them they are thinking of how a cer- 
tain pair of eyes will brighten when 
they pass them along, but their own 
appreciation is self-evident. 

0, Ido not agree with Mrs. Bellamy. 
When I can’t give away the blossoms 
that reward my toil, when I can’t 
gratify myself by sharing my pleasure 
in them with others in a more sub- 
stantial manner than just letting them 
look at them, then I will be ready to 
seed down my garden with grass and 
— a playground out of it for the 

ids. 


St. Thomas Horti- 
cultural Society. 


The St. Thomas Horticultural So- 
ciety conducted a “ short course” on 
“Home Beautification and Vegetable 
Gardens” on March sth and 9th. Four- 
teen lectures were given in all, eight 
to some 1500 schooi children who are 
taught agriculture and the remaining 
talks to adults. A. H. Tomlinson, lec- 
turer on Landscape Gardening, and 
Wm. Hunt, lecturer on Floriculture 
at the Ontario icultural sr 
Guelph, A. H. McLennan, Vegetable 
Specialist of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Toronto, and W. E. Saunders, 
Ornithologist of London, were the 
speakers. Mr. Saunders’ talk was 
illustrated by innumerable varieties of 
stuffed birds, and the other iectures by 
lantern slides and moving picture 
films. Every lecture was a gem and 
the course received the unqualified en- 
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dorsement not only of the adults but 
of the children. It might be of interest 


to readers of THE FLOWER GROWER to 


know that all the public schools of 
St. Thomas have qualified agricultural 
teachers and school gardens. Poultry 
raising is a popular subject, incubators 
being furnished by the board of educa- 
tion. In the fall the results of the 
summer work are exhibited at a iarge 
school fair. 
NOTES. 


The Society is busy at present on a 
canvass for 3000 members and a popu- 
lar fund of $2,000, one-half of which is 
already subscribed. A landscape gar- 
dener has been employed to supervise 
the Society’s planting and give advice 
to the members at a nominal fee. So 
popular is the idea that the services 
of severai specialists are really needed 
and the demand for nursery stock is 
bay Pye oe 

t a meeting of the. executive com- 
mittee held on April 5th, it was unani- 
mously decided to send an exhibit to 
the American Gladiolus Society’s show 
to be held in Boston in August. All 
plans had been made to attend the 
show at Cleveland. On account of the 
distance to Boston only a small dele- 
gation will go, but we hope to send an 
exhibit worthy of “The Flower City.” 

Another matter of importance was 
dealt with. It was decided to secure 
a number of color plates illustrating 
beauty spots in St. Thomas, these to be 

rinted on the backs of 300,000 enve- 
iopes which will be sold at cost to the 
merchants. 

The annual distribution of premiums 
to the members is being made. Some 
3600 Roses in 50 kinds, 2,500 shrubs, 
climbing vines, rare conifers and orna- 
mentals ; thousands of Gladioli includ- 
ing the best varieties of Kunderd’s, 
Decorah Gardens, Diener’s, Avstin’s 
and Holland stock. Peonies and peren- 
nials are also available. 


F. E. BENNETT, President. 


Seasons for Planting. 


Considered from the standpoint of a plant, 
the act of transplanting is a violent one and 
consists of stopping at once a large part of its 


of a considerable part of its root-system. 
Therefore, transplanting should be accom- 
panied by precautions ‘o prevent too great 
loss of moisture from transpiration and to 
insure that the plant will become reestablished 
at the earliest possibie date. Seeding differs 
from transplanting in that a seedis a ripened 
embryo which is a minute but complete dor- 
mant plant. As the entire process of germi 
nation includes the making of a vital connec- 
tion between the young plant and the soil 
sufficient to enable the plant to produce green 
tissue and support itself, seedage must also 
be surrounded by precautions to insure that 
proper conditions exist. One of the most 
important factors in transplanting or seeding 
is choosing the proper season, because upon 
the successful start of the operation hangs 
the whole future of the plant.—Landscape 
Architecture. 


Gladiolus growers will be especially 
interested in the statements made in 
our advertisement of bound volumes 
of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER 
and THE FLOWER GROWER in our ad- 
vertising pages this month. 
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Queries and Answers Department. 


“* All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Building Up Sandy Soil for Gladioli. 


To THE Eprror :— 


Prgpee edving the beat mathad of seolving fertilizers 
Iverized — 4 manure or good 
is used how m should be applied 

it be put on Lager gh 


TOF iOtie the bulbs by direct contact ? ras 


Answer :—Pulverized sheep manure or 
potato fertilizer is all right enough as a 
fertilizer, but it will not take the place of 
humus in the soil, and your first step should 
be to provide humus. You cam doubtless 
buy stable manure by the load, and if you 
cannot get it well rotted buy it as you can 
get it, and make a compost of it by piling up 
in a flat top pile so that the rains will leach 

it and keep it from burning or heat- 
ing. Manure handled in this way and forked 
over twice or three times during the year 
will be in good shape in from six to twelve 
months from the time of composting. Then 
with the pulverized sheep manure or potato 
fertilizer you will get satisfactory results. 
In fact, if the manure is grain feed manure 
most largely, you will not nced the potato 
fertilizer, and the pulverized sheep manure 
will be only valuable to stimulate early 


growth. 

Well rotted manure can be applied to the 
ground any time and in any way convenient, 
but if manure only partly rotted is used it 
should be put on as early in the fall as pos- 
sible after the crops are harvested. It is 
best to plow the ground first and apply the 
manure on top, but if it isdesired to increase 
the humus contents of the - as rapidly as 

ible, the manure may be applied before 
and plowed deeply, say ten inches 


springtime end then harrowing with a disc 
harrow to a depth of six to eight inches will 
be all that is needed. If well rotted manure 
is also available it is best applied in the 


spring before 
Manure i in the fall can be put on 
to a depth of one to two inches. It should 


be evenly spread to plow under. Well rotted 


along the rows. If ap- 

in the trenches it is well to mix it 
ne gta fe She a , 2 
i the surface it should be culti- 


manure and com- 
fertilizer may not damare bulbs if it 
i is better to 


uce satisfac- 
well built up in 


erable commercial tertiner or pulverized 
sheep manure. The soil drys owt so quickly 
that growth stops very soon after each rain. 
Hence it is necessary to increase the humus 


Ss 
Hi 
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answer. ‘In applying 
concentrated fectilieers of any kind extreme 
care must be used not to apply itt too heavily. 


It is much better to use smal! quantities each 


year. 

You will find it extremely difficult and 
slow to build up your sandy soil so that it 
will produce good crops unless you put a 

erable amount of time and expense 
into it. We speak from experience as our 
garden was originally a rather weak, lean 
sand, besides we made it very irregular in 
texture by scraping off top soil in places to 
grade around our house when building. 
After eight or nine years we still do not have 
the soil as uniformly built up as we could 
wish, but it could have been done in a 
shorter time, perhaps, by giving it more 
time and putting more expense on it than we 
wished to do. 

‘ MADISON COOPER. 


Planting and Storing Dahlias. 


To THe Eprror :-— 


I have heard that- when Dahlia roots are set ont. 
—— and that one havi 
eye.” Icannot fi “eye” on any of my tu’ 
They all look alike to <9 just a bunch of them hang- 


Be the old 

explain so that I can get the idea? I have 
ghanee aes set out the whole bunch because I could not 
feel sure which tuber had the “eye” on. Are the 


others no and should they be thrown away? 
pd pe thi it best to_plant tubers on their sides, 


Id they be stored for winter vy — 


Answer:—It is probable that a Dahlia ex- 
pert could tell about where the “eyes” were 
located and where a sprout could be expected, 
but the common way of locating the “eyes” 
is by the A Dahlia clump is usually 
divided before setting, and, after the sprouts 
start, and in this way it is easy to cut the 
clump so as to have an “eye” on each tuber. 
We commonly use a pruning knife for the 
cutting purpose, as then if care is used in cut- 
ting, an “eye” can be left on a larger number 
of tubers than if the clump is divided rather 
roughly. 

Some growers claim better results by sys- 
tematically sprouting the tubers with long 
sprouts before planting and in every case it 
is assumed that the sprouts will start before 
the plantingseason. Tubers without an “eye” 
as we it are useless for ordinary 
planting purposes. ig 

Tubers are best planted on their sides and 
fully five to six inches deep. 

For storage purposes during the winter it 
is recommended that the clump should be 
placed upside down. Some store in sand, 
others only in boxes or barrels, without pack- 
ing material but protected from the daylight. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Five lines (about 40 words) $:.00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 15c. each. 


May, 1920 


GLADIOLI 


THE CHOICEST OF THE CHOICE standard varie- 
ties and novelties. American Indian, Oran 
$5 doz. ae po Jay, Rochester White, Qu 
$2.50 iolet, Mary Fennell, Youell’s oo 
a, Loveliness, Pink Perfection, 
Pride of Goshen, $1.50 doz. Large Buff, b. Lucile, 
Pendleton, Niagara, White King, $1 doz. Peace, 
anama m Hulot, /5c. doz. America, Chicago 
White. brenels King, (Prim. Hybrids, Kunderdi), 
Prize Mixture, 50c. doz. postpaid. Three of a variety 
at dozen rate. Send for price list. 
F. A. Wetzel, Griffiths St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ope rely dened lots, 50c, 2000 tata, $1, all postpaid 
a pink, that makes g wherever 




















grown. Arthur C. Perrin, 1112-E-i8th St., N. 
Portland, Oregon. 

Est anunD Grower offers truc to name Gladioli 

as follows : 

lst 2nd ard 

America, F, King. __.._ ._- $2.75 $2.25 $1.75 
Panama, ene. heen 3.90 2.90 2.40 
Brenchleyensis :..........__- 2.50 2.00 1.75 
Cracker Jack..._.__. * ae 2.75 2.00 
Chi. White, Gl. of Hol __- 4.00 3.00 2.50 
Europa, Liebesfeuer : 7.00 5.50 4.25 
Emp. India, Hulot_______- _ 4.00 3.50 2.75 
Ida Van, Kund. Glory 4.00 3.50 2.75 

hmann, jleton 5.00 4.25 3.50 
Niagara, R. Torch_- . 5.00 4.00 3.25 
Pacific, Baltimore _- 5.75 4.75 3.75 
Sulphur hina 3.00 
Mrs. Watt, Geo. Paul 4.00 3.50 3.00 
Best sorts mixed 2.75 2.25 1.75 
All mixed_- 1 1.75 
Butterfly - 6.00 5.00 5.25 


~ Brown Bulb Ranch, Capitola, Calif. 


IRST SIZE Gladiolus Nigricans. Best very _ 

maroon, strong grower, large Sows. at $1 gutcee 
$6 per hundred, $40 per Gewned. Niagara, nama. 
Crackerjack, at 85c. per doz., $5 per hundred. Many 
other sorts at low prices, also Dahlias at $1.50 per doz., 
varieties my selection. Hardy Phlox, Iris, and other 
hardy plants. E. R. Macomber, 44 ‘Leonard Street, 
Woodfords, Me. 








AST HARTFORD GLADIOLUS CO:—Our 1920 
catalogue of Dahlias and Gladioli for the asking. 
E. M. Smith, Pres. & Mgr., 65 Olmsted Street, 
East Hartford, Conn. 


SMALL SURPLUS LOTS in the following varieties, 
America, Pendleton, Wales, Herada, Peace, Fennell 
and Glory of Holland, send for list __ extra — to 
close out odds and ends. F.C. 

ee oN. . # 











IBERTY IRIS—Best varieties for agtenor cutting. 
Write for special trade prices for fall 1 
N. A. Hallauer, Gusarto, N. Y. 
HERE'S THE IRIS bargain = are waiting for. 
Twenty-five finest mixed, least six sorts, - 
poor ones, and including Giant ‘Pallida, for $1.50 
paid. May delivery. P.L. Ward, Plantsman, ‘lls. 





dale, Mich. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





Poppy OF FLANDERS—The beautiful crimson 

Poppy that blooms on the graves of our men in 

France. e 5c, 2 for 25c, 10 for $1.00. Directions 

on packet. Imported seed. Whitney’ s 235 Main St., 
wiston, Maine. 





‘THE colors and varieties of Asters I grow are second 
to none and better than most. To convince you 
will send 50 mixed, or all one color, or six each of 
eight best sorts, for $1.25, ile part of May. bs trans- 
plantas stock. Delivery latter part of May, but order 
jae me So grow your own, send 25c. for . packet of 
rare Asters, mixed, strictly 
Everything prepaid. ke Ward, Paxtenen, Hills- 
le, Mich. 


I Anmpecaee Sy GARDENING—A practical course by 
illustrations. Beautify Home 








DAHLIAS. 


WEst ERN | ong to new yom One each 
» , dec.; Grand 
and wi aE, ’ Golden Gate 


dec.; 
; J. Charmett, lar, e 
yb-cactus, for 
and imported. Catalogue. 


* Carlson Dahlia Gardens, Boulder, Colo. 


T° NEW CUSTOMERS-Six fine standard Dahlias, 
my selection, value $2.00, for $1.75. 6 novelties, value 
$5.25, for $4.75. Our Dahlias are wn under ideal 
conditions, without artificial stimulants, which force 
bulbs at the expense of strength. We grow over 300 
The majority of which is listed in our cata- 
logue—Free. Also wholesale list 
Carlson Dahlia Gardens, Boulder, Colo. 








leading Nurserymen 
Frorists Write for Prospectus. American Land- 
scape School, 2 N, Newark N. Y. 


LABELS—Patent, paper, trees, shrub or rose label. 
Colors: white, green, blue and salmon. Plain or 
printed. A cure for those afflicted with label troubles. 
Samples. Ohio Nursery Co., Elyria, Ohio. 


ti aie snaiiby home grown bulbs, 35c. 
per doz.; $2.50 undred. Also a limited num- 
ber Ismene Calat A “White Peruvian Lily, extra 
large blooming —_ ot, 3 for 50c. 

os. 








Eibel, PO O. Box 268. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


DON'T forget the vegetable garden! See here, i2 
early tomato, 12 late tomato, 24 early cabbage, 
Be sweet 7 regular value, 95c., for only 

prepaid. Ali are the finest sorts I know of. P. 
it ward. Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 
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Miller’s Exquisite 


Dahlias 
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over 400 of the world’s 
finest varieties. 
Booking orders for 1921 delivery. 
CATALOG FREE—Wholesale—Retail 


N. A. MILLER, Dahlia Specialist 





P. 0. Box 4125 Portiand, Oregon 


SOLD OUT 


Many thanks to THE FLOWER 
— GROWER and its patrons .— 
RAYMOND M. CHAMPE 
Walled Lake, Vskiaad Canty, Michigan 








C. W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. 


Originator of GOLDFINCH 
CATALOG FREE 


Gladioli and Dahlias. 





5 A 














California Novelties 
DAHLIA PLANTS--May Delivery 
Hardy lath-house grown 
We ship in ventilated boxes to all parts of U.S. 
Our 1920 Catalog mailed on request. 
Key Route Heights Nursery Co. 
3852 Loma Vista Ave. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


FRANK R. SAWYER 
GLADIOLI 


LARGE HOME GROWN BULBS - 
FAIROAK FARM 


MANSFIELD - - - - MASS. 


























PPP TT TT ee eT 


JOHN ZEESTRATEN 


GROWER OF CHOICE 
GLADIOLI 


pwwuwuwwweee* 











WE NOW INTRODUCE 


Glad. “White America” 


A seedling of “America, como behets of 
growth, RN Be pe my ob 


—buds flesh-white opening cl ite, with 
segs eshte opening cleat white, with « 
portant new variety since “America.” 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Electros for catalogs Suepiched tren, 
3 x 7% in. or 6 x 8% in 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 





Whelesale Dept. Flowerfield, L.L,N.Y. 














Treats of everything that 
can possibly interest the 
bis gang or Flower grower 

is a necessary part of 
your Garden equipment. 


pate Garden Book for 1920 con- 
aX pases. six color featuring 


Choice Ve Cosmos, 
Mammoth nt oe 
the new Rose, Columbia; also numerous 
photographic illustrations of the best of 
the recent povellies and nid time favorites 
in Vegetables and Flowers. 
The amateur as well as the professional 
will find many helpful cultural directions, 
= all worth while 





Bh ce hee 
this publication. Write today. 












HENRY A. DREER 


The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


ORIGINATORS OF FINE HYBRID IRISES 
MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN Iris SOCIETY 











A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 














WATER THE ROOT 
FOR BIGGER CROP/! 





The “‘Sub-Pipe” System feeds the roots directly— 
makes you independent of the weather—produces 
better gardens and prettier lawns. Simple, eco- 
nomical to install and to operate. 


“Sub-Pipe’ Irrigation 


is the greatest of vegetation 


known. Write for descriptive booklet 
and prices. Act NOW to get full benefits 
THIS SEASON. If interested in 






our proposition to demonstrators, so 
indicate. 


SUB-PIPE IRRIGATION CO. 


830D Maye Bg. Tulsa Okie 














IRISES, PEONIES, GLADIOLI 


IMPORTERS AND GROWERS OF 
CHOICE VARIETIES 
Send for our /ree iliustrated catalog. 
RAINBOW GARDENS 
1982 Montreal Ave. ST. PAUL, MINN. 








CHAS. S. SHELDON 


Shady Shore Gardens 
OSWEGO, N.Y. 


Gladiolus and Narcissus 

















DAHLIAS-- 


The Best All-Season Flower in the World 


Dahlias commence biossoming from six to 
eight weeks after ene. | continue 
blooming until kil 

pa ply a BS 
Your choice of form and coloring is almost 
unlimited. 

Try this Collection for $1.00 Prepaid 

Ella Kramer (Cactus) Rose-pink, free- 


fe 
J./H Jackson (Cactus) almost black, 


we 
= Burgle (Decorative) finest scarlet, 
Queen Withelmina (Peony) fluffy, pure 


it 
Stradella (Show) purple-crimson, free- 
flowering. 


I recommend them and guarantee every bulb 
to grow. 


My Catalogue and Cultural Guide Free 


ba. tell you all about Dzhlias and how to grow 
them, with descriptions of 500 of the best, to- 
oe a complete collection of Gladioli, 
Phlox, Hardy Plants and Nursery 


TK. Alexander 


The: Largest Dahlia Grower 
in the World. 
1-10 CENTRAL ST. 
East Bridgewater, 
Mass. 






“The Dahlia King” 














Metzner’s Gladiolus 


An Original California Strain. 
Our Exhibit awarded the 


Grand Prize 
over all competitors at P. P. I. E. 
Selected types priced 
15e. to $25 per bulb. 


Special Trial Offer: 
To introduce our wonderful Gladiolus, 
we offer three special sets, all high 
class novelties, ONE BULB alone in 
each set worth fuli price asked. Strong 
bulbs, charges prepaid. Blooming size. 


Flower Grower Set, 10 bulbs, 
$1.00 per set. 
Santa Clara Set, 10 bulbs, 
$1.50 per set. 
Mountain View Set, 10 bulbs, 
per set. 


Do Not Overlook This Offer. 
Metzner Floral Co. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW 
Santa Clara County, - Calif. 
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Let Us Be Your Seedsmen| | The Dahlia Farm | NARCISSI, TULIPS, PEONIES 


Eas ‘ori The Narcissus is the flower the s love, and the 
t Moriches, L.1., N.Y. children. Bright, cheery. friendly, the herald of 
‘or 


cing, for Cut Flowers, 


J. K.. Rugowski Seed Co. Every worth while Dahlia and Gladiolus {  $2°"Sfacuscing tan’ Bedding: 








<= 











905-969 Washington Si. Price List a about Sept. 1; mailed in response to 
: WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE card request. — it now. 
— ee Se) 2 + oronoco FLOWER GARDENS, Carterville, Mo. 




















A GOOD ASSORTMENT NEW PEONY ROOTS 


Of Kunderd Varieties G A D | Oo Germaine Bigot, Claire Dubois. Gr over Cleveland, 
. : A L l tta. eac ilton Hi au ichard 
Still left. But send for price list at son, Goliath, Kelway’s Queen. 


once as stock is running low and some 

















sold Crh. EI I 
3. C. & B.U. GROSSMAN CEDAR ACRES ag ee, onmo 
R. D. No. 2 Wolcottville, Ind. B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. - Wenham, Mass. 

















SELECT LIST OF 


Iris, Phlox an Peonies 


Flower Seeds Jacob D. Spiegel One order for $400 worth of Peonies came to 


us last Fall from a customer who saw our 
fields in bloom last June. 


——= +--+ - Gladiolus Grower ROSEDALE NURSERIES 


Geo. P. Buck & Son a bon = wire 
Collingswood - - New Jersey| || Norma, New Jersey 


YOUR NAME PLEASE [Tap Tou Derby Gardens Gladioli 
OUR smmerens <5! * CATALOG IRISES ion ON ggg oma 

Choice Bulbs of the Best Varieties. suited o the wenirard region of The {| John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 

FLORA-CROFT GLADIOLUS GARDENS, § * the Dean aiteemiiece 







































































. 4 Moneta - ke Calif rnia 
121 Island Ave., Lansing, Mich. ss SPRL SRR he: 
DAHLIAS $1 a DOZEN 
“Get Acquainted” offers from “The Dahliast.“ (A) 
Complete collection of 12 choice tubers, = two 
r pe each eae my — hd several c — 
colors, )—retail value about ur- 
Z HEEMSK ER ones stock—one tuher may be worth entire cost. 
W. F. SHEARER J. K (B) 2 doz. plump Dahlias, all different, labeled 
Care P. Van Deursen true to name, 
-Gladiolus Grower SASSENHEIM - - HOLLAND One dozen, all diieren either (C) Ball (D) Cactus 
10 GLADIOLUS Novelties (E) Decorative (F) Peony (G) Pompom or (H) 
NARCISSUS Nevelties Ss 
7 Fo ingle, $1.00. Each labeled. My selection of colors. 
1 d. hybridizing and wi pore bam —— ~y with Or, standard cut-flower sorts, either all (I) White 
with success that man 

504 Seih Coleg St. Angola, In Se candi et sear swag ie Bane |] |G) Yalow G0 Pink or all 1 Red fr 1 a dozen. 
est distinction. Ask for prices. 24 ‘Dahlias for $1. (N) Your selection of ony six $1 
collections for $5. (O) Any thirteen $1 collections 











(156 tubers) $10. Everything sent PREPAID. Whole- 
sale Dahlia List with Color Key FREE upon request. 


ALT. F. CLARK, “The Dahliast” 
- NETCONG, NEW JERSEY 
























Dahlia--Mary Louise GLADIOLUS 
Will be introduced Fall 1920. It 
18 One et the best single pallens Christine M ._ Kelway 
ever ui WER (74 949 
HENRY C. ECKERT HOMER F. CHASE SUNBEAM 
Soe __ TON, - NEW HAMPSHIRE The best Primulinus type. Color 











a rich yellow self. Light and grace- 
ful. A Vaughan production that has 
come to stay. 














° —— Per 100, $10.00. Per 1000, $85.00 
e to Get the 
To the Members of the Iris } || STILL A CHANCE inSsi>c || | rwo GIANT BEAUTIES 
. ry All Iris Lo Crimecn - Me. Balblets Per Margaret—Brilliant carmine with white 
Society and TH] vers: Ger ....5000 45-00 Soid Soid Sid ioe dom blotch. Extra fine. Doz., $1.60; per 100, $12. 
+ eatend an invitation to visit our fields > ademas 0.00 9.00 8.00 7.00 5.00 Sold Europa -Giant spike, often 12 blooms 
uring the blooming season. We can open at a time. Immense flowers of the 
pr edn undr. Wales..Sold 6.50 5. pe - 
dudiag many fe hundred eo Mary Sold 650 5.50 450 380 2.50 Sold purest white. Doz., $1.25; per 100, $8.00. 
beans x — Le pe yA the latter ‘ennell__ -£e Fore on = mf Sold Sold 
ends wi e ese 4 = ot ' 
in july ¢ Tall Bearded Iris are in cabs Sold Sold 3.50 2.50 2.0 {30 200 DEALERS WRITE FOR PRICES ON 
their om May to Mey in 
th. Perfection ..Sold Sold Sold 3.00 2.50 2.00 Sold amare ag ee 
Pasama Sold Sold Sold 2.5@ 2.00 1.50 Sold 
Wing Seed Company, Priced per 100. 50 at same rate. Vaughan’ S Seed ) Store 
Mechanicsburg, ChmpimComty Ohio L.S. KNECHTEL, Athol, Mass. } 
J CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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ES | |GLADIOLI—Indoors and Out| { W WHILE 
ES i. ORTH WHI Gladiolus for Sale 
ame An unusual catalog of these beau- WE, FOORES AND HARDY CORYSANTRENUNS ist and 2nd Sizes 
vers tifvl flowers is sent for the asking. Nape —- GROSCHNER on Several hundred each, CRACKERJACK. 
ry) bead = bad re , a - it ink. 1a rice 
se to W. L. CRISSEY Specialist grower of fine and extra fine Iris, oy Crackerjeck. Write for prices. 4 
Me Gladiolus Farm, Boring, Ore. Pecnies and hardy Chrysanthemums. Jas. i. Smith, Giadiolus Grower, Milan, 0. 
gm cers 
" CHOICE BULBS | [GEORGE J. JOERG] {sonriussiocn 
AT MODERATE PRICES Wholesale Grower of ; a 
Sulphur Queen, Crackerjack and Mrs. F. King Searity,_tnserercencs, Jone, Dissitey. 
a, “ India Schwaben. nape ' oh as G L ADI O LI «FRANKLIN BENNER 
‘d- wu. r . . 
ALFRED OESTERLING 60 Varieties. All sizes. 508 Northwestern Bank Bid’g 
Glediotus Grower Butler, Ps. | | NEW HYDE PARK, L.L, N.Y.| | Minneapolis - - - Minnesots | 























GLADS--SPECIAL PRICES 


“Blue Flags, Yellow Flags, Flags all freckled. 
Which will you take, Yellow, blue, speckled? 
Take which you will—speckled, blue, yellow— 
Each in its way has not a fellow.” 


While they last. Oneinch and up. Postpaid in U. S. 

i AUEIEANCISKING Be ANION rs 

: All” the above—and then some. Millions of them 15c to 20 PRINCEPINE 5c |3O 10 SCH WABEN _ 50. 
$2.50 each. Splendid mixture unnamed $1.00 per doz $5.00° 10 PENDLE71 ON 5éc 8 PINK PERFECTION 50c 


10 NIAGARA . 
Write for Prices by the 100. Ne orders filled after May 10th. Satisfaction guaranteed 
H. M. BARRETT & SON CRANBURY, N. J. 


per 100. (Not the parcel post kind, toe /arge.} 


If you want what you want WHEN you want it 
Send us an order and you will experience 
no exasperating delay. —] 
WE SHIP PROMPTLY 


— 
e = 
i We grow Peonies, but do not recommend spring planting. sy peci al M ay Cc oO l lections 
MAY WE SEND ¥ 
~ptirpednimeagenaed Collection A—NIAGARA, cream: PRINCE OF WALES, apricot; PANAMA. 


YOURS FOR A MORE BEAUTIFUL AMERICA. ink; four of each postpaid for $1.00. eu 
Coli ion B—IDA VAN, cherry red; GEORGE PAUL, crimson; LIBERTY. 



























































GEO. N. SMITH deep red; six of each postpaid for $1.00. 

° Special mixtures 50c up. Best mixture $1 per dozen. For price list send to 

“ Wellesley Hills - - - Mass. THOMAS M. PROCTOR, 71 South Si, WRENTHAM, MASS. | 

7 

) e & 

Liywnite 

. * 

is 
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Attention! Growers 

. Last chance to get stock of the famous “Lilywhite” this 
season. Do not let it slip by. 

sal It will be money in your pocket to get a start this year. 
Lilywhite is the coming white gladiolus and will be grown 

- bythe millions as the stock increases. 

, The largest and best known growers in America are 


buying Lilywhite, and these are men not to be deceived. 

The extreme earliness, health, multiplying power, purity 
of color, and ideal form of Lilywhite, together with the un- 
qualified endorsement of Mr. Kunderd, its originator, and 
others of the principal men in the trade place this variety 
as the leading new white. 

I still have a small surplus over what I wish to plant, 
and will quote as follows : 


: Size No. 1, 2000 1% in. up,_ $35.00 per 100 
« “ 2, 800 1% to 1% in..__- $30.00 per 100 

‘ 3, 500 1 to 1¥% in. _... $25.00 per 100 

“« “ 4, 400 % tol in._____- .. $20.00 per 100 
«“ “ 5, 700 % to X in $15.00 per 100 
% to % in.___- ..$10.00 per 100 


$10.00 per 1000 


H. E. MEADER 
Gladiolus Specialist Dover, N. H. 
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New and Rare Things 


GLADIOLI DAHLIAS 
IRIS PEONIES 


We have many varieties of tivese that you will find in no other 
catalog. We have obtained them from the greatest hybridists in 
the world. We have over 500 warieties each of IRIS, PEONIES. 
We have GLADIOLI in color combinations that are a rev- 


elation to those who are familiar with the standard sorts only. 


Wholesale or Retail (Prices upon application. 
Send for Catalogue. 


The Wing Seed Company 
Box 1986 Mechanicsburg, Ohio 
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CLEVELAND ROAD 


RAVENNA OHTO 


HEAD(UARTERS FOR THE coop ONES 


My New Price List Contains the Following Varieties 





THE “BIG — Kirtland, Bertrex, 
Gretchen Zang and Herada. 

Golden Measure Myrtle Dominion 

Mrs. Frank Pendleton Europi America 

Schwaben Mrs. W. E. Fryer Lilywhite 

Niagara Jessie Mrs. Francis King 

Pink Perfection Panama Augusta 

Empress of India Goliath Mrs. Watt 

War Mrs. Dir. Norton Golden King 

Peace Baron 'Hulot Ida Van 

Pink Beauty Ruffied Glory White Cluster 

Sulphur King Willy Wigman Wamba 

Crimson Glow Glory of Holland Rose Wells 

Halley Loveliness Primulinus Hybrids 

Canary Bird Mary Fennell Exhibition Mixture 

Charlemagne Lily Lehmann 

Pink Progression Prince of Wales 


Price List now ready. My pleasure to send you a copy. 


JOE COLEMAN 
Ravenna, Ohio 





ROAD 
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equal to the——— P EONY 


For pleasure, for profit, and for beautiful bloom. 
Plan now to have a peony garden, and send us your 
order early, that we may get the roots to you in ample 
time for the fall planting. 

To help' you get a start, here’s something good: 


Belle Chatelaine. Large, full double white, with duane blush 


center 
L’Esperance. Very large, and early pink = 50c 
Comt Horace D’Chassel. Rich deep red, with : a bud that rivals 

the rose for beauty x 


We will send one each, postpaid, for $1.50 


@ If you have a collection of peonies, ask for our catalog, which describes 
many rare beautiful varieties that you will want to add to your collection. 


THE GRINNELL NURSERY, - 


GRINNELL, 1OWA 


When You Control the Rain 
You Can Be Sure of Results. 


You gladiolus growers especially know how the crop suffers in a “dry 
i.” 


Don’t take any chances this year. 

Put in a Skinner System and be absolutely independent of the weather! 
It works anywhere, on any size garden. Runs itself. Often pays for 
itself on the first crop. 


Send now for our new Book on Irri 
on Irrigation for The Home Grou 


THE SKINNER IRRIGATION CO. 


WATER STREET, TROY, OHIO 


SelM 


or OF IRRIGATION. 


tion for Growers. Wehaveanother 
is, for che amateur. 
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GLADIOLI 


(See large advt. in April issue for prices.) 


DAHLIAS 


About 40 of the finest varieties, 1) to 25c each ; big strong divisions, 
write for list. 


IRIS 


Siberian blue, finest blue, 10c each. 


PEONIES 


Queen Victoria, 3 to 5 eye divisions, 20c each. 


HARDY PLANTS 


Coreopsis Lanceolata, fine two year old plants, 25c. 
Digitalis, mixed colors, 20< each for big strong plants. 


ALL POSTPAID. 
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Hardy Chrysanthe- Paulding, Ohio 
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C. M. GROSSMAN, Evergreen Farm Petoskey, Mich. | 








maa PEONIES =—_ 


Martha Bullock, Brands best pink, $25; Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, his peerless white, $25; Mary Brand, the finest red for lamd- 
scape work, $7.50; Frances Willard, my favorite among Brands, 
$10; Longfellow, the glowing red, $10 

All for $70.00. September delivery. Good strong roots. 


MRS. WM. CRAWFORD, La Porte, Ind. 
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A. E. KUNDERD, 
Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus 


and of by far the finest collection 
of Gladioli in the world. 











PUTO NTU UUUUUUUUUUUUUUUUOUUTR 


Goshen, Ind. 
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KINDLY PERMIT ME TO CALL YOUR ATTENTION TO 


GLADIOLI BRAND PEONY 
First Size Bulbs Averaging 1} inch || | ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


Msuttiiies 


Empress of India_- 


2 40 3.00 
Prim. Orange, extra fae 5.00 40.00 
Mrs. F. Pendleton. i 5.00 40.00 of. 





Lovers or admirer: of the Primulinus will make no mistake in 
trying the two seedlings offered above. They are wondertul. 


I do not issue a catalogue. 
Parcel Post Prepaid 


THE PEERLESS WHITE 


by a vote of the members of the American Peony Society, is the 
greatest peony ever produced in America. We are now booking 








57] 
S 
5 
ray 
PERS Be! 
B., 
DOPOD bs ee 


Doz. 100 orders for early September shipment. No more stock for sale 
Nezinscott Saati $ .75 $6.00 this spring. 
> een SEND FOR OUR CATALOG. 
= = A. M. BRAND, LB. 367 Faribault, Minn. 
‘00 7.50 FORTY-ONE YEARS A PEONY GROWER. 
.00 7.50 
00 7.50 
-1.00 7.50 
-2.00 15.00 : 
00 15.00 We are entirely 
.00 15.00 : 
_ 30 250 sold out for this 
- 40 . season but October 





Waterloo will find us loaded 
again. 


Wholesale growers of 


N. Leon Wintzer “Extristrong” 
West Grove, Penna. Gladiolus Bulbs Sai CHOICE 


Gladiolus Grower 
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READERS OF 
THE FLOWER GROWER 


Will want to see the greatly enlarged and improved 


GARDEN MAGAZINE 


Effective with the March issue, the amount of text 
has been doubled—the quality of paper improved, and 
many new features added. No such publication has 
ever been published as The Garden Magazine will be 
under these new editorial plans. The publishers and 
editors are showing their faith in the growth of the 
garden movement by investing $50,000.00 in this 
magazine. 


To Introduce it to You 


we offer the next six issues—April through September 
—for only $1.00. The regular price is $3.00 a year. We 
are printing several thousand extra. copies of the April 
number, but to make sure of getting your copy— 
clip the coupon to-day and send it with your remittance. 


CUT OFF THIS COUPON 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co., 
Garden City, N.Y. 
Gentlemen : 


I enclose $1.00 for the next six issues of The Garden Magazine. 


Name_____- 


Address 


I ne eh nn Se ee ee ee 
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From report in “Florists Exchange’ of Mass. 


Movilla Gardens Horticultural Society Iris Show, Boston, 
had June 7th and 8th, 1919: 


R A R E A ND C H O I c E “H. F. Chase, of Andover, exhibited one of the finest 


‘ - things in the exhibition: Iris pallida Lord of June. 
The specimen indicated that this variety is among 
cones, an 0x the finest of all bearded Irises. It is a giant I. pal- 


lida dalmatica of a most pleasing color.” 





it ds cath Ge and oy locti Orders taken for July delivery--single piants $3.00, 














6 for $15.00. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST No descriptive catalogue of Peonies and Iris, bu! 
a LIST for the asking. 
Haverford, - - # £=Penn. H. F. CHASE, 
] 49 Summer St. ANDOVER, MASS. 
. 4 ‘$ <A 











OUR GLADIOLI | | Lone Elm Gladioli 





We have again arrived at the time of year when 


Are growing fine. Will begin blooming we aa pat oi ie ane start punting > 
: ; stead. we wish to thank you one and all for 
about May first. If interested in cut your liberal patronage the past season, and hope 
flowers we can supply them from 100 up. to hear from you all again next season. 
We can fill no more orders this spring as we ex- 
WRITE FOR PRICES pect to have our bulbs all planted by the time you 
read this. Again thanking you, we remain 


TAIT BROS. CO. Yours for success, 


P. O. Box 556 J. W. SEILER CO. 
Brunswick - Gouna 5 R. F.D. 1 Ravenna, O. 
































To OR four full years the magazine which is now THe Fiower Grower, 
——_ was published under the name of THe Mopern Grapio._us Grower. 
Gl di | =—=— During that time, while other subjects were mentioned from time to time, 

a 0 us yet the Gladiolus was the great specialty. Beginning with January, 1918, 
the name was changed to THe Frower Grower, but this did not mean that 
there was any loss of interest in the Gladiolus, nor that the Gladiolus was in 


Growers: any way neglected, and during recent months while THe FLower Grower 


has established regular departments for other summer-flowering plants, yet 
the Gladiolus has continued to be fully taken care of. 








@ All of which is preliminary to stating that the bound volumes of THe 
Mopern Giapio_us Grower and THe FLower Grower, four volumes of 
Tue Movern Giapio_us Grower and two volumes of THe FLower 
Grower, now ready, without doubt contain more information and facts re- 
garding the Gladiolus than all the other sources in the world put together. 
Therefore Gladiolus growers cannot afford to be without a bound file of 
Tue Mopern Grapiotus Grower and THe Frower Grower in their 


Madison Cooper, library. We still have a number of sets complete at the price of $2.00 per } 
Publisher, volume, $12.00 for the complete set, postage prepaid. 
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Here we are, so if you meet us, you will recog- 
nize the men with whom you dealt. 


Another selling season 


has flown past. 
We are Satisfied 


@ Some of our patrons re- 
mained silent upon receiv- 
ing our bulbs and bulbiets. 
That, surely, is a good 
sign. “No news--good 
news,” says the Dutchman. 
A large percentage of our 
clients sent us additional 
orders as the season pro- 
gressed, and the remainder 
dropped us a few lines, 
telling us: “Your bulbs arrived O. K. They are mighty 
fine,” or “I am perfectly satisfied,” etc. 


















@ We desire to express our gratitude for your patronage and 
hope that you may have a very successful growing season. 
We beg to remain 


Yours very truly, 


P. VOS & SON, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


Phone 548-J-5 P. 0. Box 77 
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GLADIOLI 


q We wish to thank our friends and patrons for the liberal orders which they 
have given us during the past season. We are completely sold out on all 
varieties except Louise for the present season. 

We are offering prizes for the best 3 spikes of “LOUISE” to be 

shown at the next show of the American Gladiolus Society: 


$10 first, $6 second and $4 third 


“LOUISE” 


Is proving a good running mate to Golden Measure. 
One for $1.00---12 for $10.00 


See December number of The Flower Grower for color plate of it. A picture for the asking. 
LIST NOW READY. 


M. F. Wright & Daughter 


401 South Clay St. Sturgis, Mich. 

















[SEMPERFERAX es ROSES / 
Cael cect ac of HT oto cn, Vinoms yo Fryer’s New 


plants, 25 cents each, 5 for $1.00, 


























HARDY LILIUM RUBRUM 
beg Fy Py gy 2 A I R I %e, 
H,. S. TILLOTSON, 5904 Ellsworth St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
eee esta rerenaammsne 4 I have one of the largest collections 
. Ten fine named Peonies for $2.50 or 20 . e. 
Peonies for $5.00 all different and truly labeled. of seedling Iris in the U. S. 
A chance to obtain a fine collection at half price, these are f 
[wl include one plant of Baroness Schroeder fre. have a fine sock a Besides those that have bloomed I have 
pg ee ee 
ris transplant in rows three feet 





rows. Very few of these have bloomed, 
but nearly all of them should bloom 


Babcock P eony Gar dens next June. 














R. D. No. Station 
79 Jamestown, N.Y. 5 I would be pleased to have all who can 
° 2 one visit me next June when they are in 
Peonies, Narcissi, Lilies, Etc. Siies 
We have one of the finest collections to be found. Over FIVE mode in ee 1 _. 
Sta oe tase flings of [gun own growing. Come ard se _ A descriptive list of 86 varieties 


them in bloom. 
Try our bargain collection of choice Peonies: on request. 


8 choice Peonies, all different, fine cut-flower varieties for $2.00 


12 IRISES, all different, fine standard varieties, $1. “452 
25 XXX Mixture of Named GLADIOLI, $1. Willis E. F ryer 
Send for all of the above ond, =e ay extra 25 choice America Manto rville oer Minnesota 





Our New Catalog Now Ready. 
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WE OFFER 


None but our own grown Gladioli 
which we know are good 








List of choice varieties. Ask us for prices on standard commercial kinds. 


1%in. 1%-1% 1-1% %-1 Ye% Yin. 
andup inch inch inch inch or less BULBLETS 


Aurora—Fine scarlet, the earliest of all scarlets .__. -.-- Pr. 100 $40.00 $30.00 
Blue Jay—Light blue, large white spot on lower petals “with 
EE RE Se Ee SD 7 a ° $8.00 $6.50 $5.00 $4.00 Pr. 1000 $10.00 
Catharina—Grayisk light blue, lower petals darker blue with 
I I... anc cacadcndeuennyesees creeds ced Hg 45.00 36.00 27.00 20.00 12.00 * 20.00 
Chris— Extra fine dark purplish maroon, lighter color ‘than 
Ge en Oe GD WO on son ss hc keen dele ~~ che. - Pr. 1000 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 15.00 - 2.50 
icuous -— Light blue, dark blue spot with yellow center. Pr. 100 9.00 7.00 550 450 3.50 . 8.00 
Flora—Golden yellow, large, extra... ..-...-.....--------.--- Pr. 100 100.00 80.00 65.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 = 50.00 
of Noordwyk—Pure soft yellow, large flowers_---.-_- Pr. 100 40.00 32.00 25.00 20.00 16.00 12.00 
Golden Measure—Large dark yellow, while they last, at.... Each 4.00 
Goliath— Extra fine dark purplish maroon ..-.- ...........----- Pr. 1000 60.00 50.00 40.00 ™ 2.50 
Gretchen Zang—Fine Pink .-.................... -.---..-- Pr. 100 800 650 5.50 
Hubertus—Light blue ---...--....-.--..-.---.....---- aden Pr. 100 10.00 800 650 5.00 400 3.00 - 8.00 
of the Blues—The best dark blue -.-..-.-----....--- Each 2.00 
La desse - Fine large flower, white slightly tinting into 
IIE sibs .n4-00'ndtheneceeiiebiaeetcee PARe dhs <5 0 Pr. 1000 70.00 60.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 . 3.00 
ewer -— Bright scarlet, very attractive ..............._ . 80.00 65.00 50.00 40.00 30.00 20.00 = 4.00 
Loveliness—Creamy white, one of the best for cut flowers.... “ 60.00 50.00 40.00 32.00 25.00 20.00 . 3.00 
L.iss—Deep apple blossom pink, large spike .----...-...--.----- " 75.00 60.00 50.00 40.00 32.00 25.00 3 4.00 
Maine—Citron yellow, turning into the purest white when in 
SN) Se UN 6c A tae wns cane nacebeckwses cose Each 4.00 350 3.00 250 200 1.50 Pr. 100 20.00 
Miajestic— Fine orange pink, large flowers, the best in itscolor. Pr. 100 50.00 40.00 32.00 25.00 Pr. 1000 35.00 
Mary Fennel—Light lavender, lower petals penciled with 
EE rn, 6-0 dn Senknnnaldebhe hs moms sake dee miabes + Pr. 1000 70.00 60.00 50.00 40.00 39.00 
Master Wiebertus—Fine mauve, with little white blotch....  “ 35.00 28.00 20.00 S 1.00 
Mr. Theodore—Light scarlet, white blotch .._.............-- . 40.00 32.00 25.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 _ 1.00 
Mr. Mark—Light blue, darker spot, strong grower, extra cut 
a ° 100.00 80.00 65.00 50.00 30.00 ™ 4.00 
Mrs. Dr. Norton—White edged ‘with soft. pink, lower petals 
SO RR Ee ORE ae Pr. 100 80.00 65.00 59.00 
Mrs. Velthuys—Dark brilliant red, extra color.... .......__- Pr. 1000 75.00 60.00 50.00 40.00 20.00 - 4.00 
Muriel— Extra large light biue with little darker spot ---_---_- Pr. 100 60.00 50.00 40.00 32.00 25.00 20.00 - 35.00 
Nora—Light blue _ 5 po eee os 20.00 16.00 12.00 9.00 7.00 5.00 8.00 
Pemmenmeme—Deep eee ..4--..-..-.....-.. ~....... 2.2... Pr. 1000 55.00 45.00 35.00 25.00 1800 13.00 ze 3.00 
Pride of tcnmen—toes of the best scarlets, large flowers.. “ 175.00 140.00 110.00 85.00 ™ 12.00 
Prince of Wales—Delicaiie salmon pink, very early, extra... “ 75.00 60.00 50.00 2 4.00 
Princepine—Carmine red, white spot_.-...........---....-_- ss: 40.00 32.00 25.00 20.00 1600 12.00 * 1.00 
Red Emperor—Immense scarlet, one of the largest flowers.. “ 100,00 80.00 65.00 50.00 - 8.00 
en Ee eee Pr. 100 40.00 32.00 25.00 20.0) 15.00 10.00 15.00 
Roem Van ~-euergyeliamenan, deep _. extra 
large flower ....-.....- Sennen aes, eelonsinmint . Pr. 1000 55.00 45.00 35.00 
Stella—Light red white bio: (ah Slee «5: AR . 35.00 28.00 20.00 By 1.00 
Viola—Pure white, large dark blue spot on lower petals. ------- Each 50 40 30 .25 .20 15 
Wilbrink— Sport of Halley, early rose ---.-..-- 20.00 " 3.00 
ome Frans Hals—Vermilion yllow throat with red 
Soh hE ia pdelnhatunsttittliusé abbbathaw ats oene ce « Pr. 10) 20.00 16.00 12.00 9.00 7.00 5.00 es 8.00 
Primulines Piet Hein—Large salmon rose, pale yellow throat “ 20.00 16.00 12.00 9.00 700 5.00 . 8.00 
Primulines J. P. Koem--Deep fine rose -...............-- + 20.00 16.00 12.00 9.00 7.00 500 * 8.00 
Primulines Rembrancit—Brilliant light red, edging into 
scarlet, small yellow stripe on lower petals ....-.....-.....-- “ 20.00 16.00 12.00 9.00 7.00 5.00 6 8.00 
Primulines Van Limburg Stirum-—Large white, penciled 
with rose, turning into light yellow on lower petals -.------- ° 20.00 16.00 12.00 $00 700 5.00 . 8.00 
Primulines Yeliow Queen — Delicate deep yellow, two little 
RET ES ae ae a 20.00 16.00 12.00 9.00 7.00 5.00 : 8.00 


UNITED BULB CO. 


The Home of Choice Gladioli 


Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
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IF YOU ARE A PROFESSIONAL, on AMATEUR GROWER, 
YOU WILL FIND THE COLUMNS OF 


THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
(OF AMERICA) 


brimful of helpful knowledge on plant culture —based on 
scientific and practical experiences, explaining the why 
and wherefore as well as the how of gardening—flowers 
—fruits and vegetables. In addition to its contributed 
articles by well-known authorities on horticultural sub- 
jects, digests of the leading subjects appearing in Ameri- 
can and European horticultural journals are published 
regularly making the Gardeners’ Chronicle 


A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 
Published monthty. Subscription, $2.00 a year. 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, 286 Sth Ave., New York, M.Y. 


We are large growers of 
Gladioli aii the standard kinds 








“Peonies for Pleasure” Retail 
“Peonies for Profit” Wholesale 








Our New Catalog, just issued, gives prices; write 
for it today. 


THE GOOD & REESE Co. 


The Largest Rose Growers in the World 
Springfield, Ohio 








° 
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Gladioli Taint 
2s ORIENTAL 


aa See FLOWERING TREES 








50 MRS. F. PENDLETON - 75 5.50 50.00 From CHINA, JAPAN AND PERSIA 
0 MRS. WATT - : - .75 5.00. 45.00 CATALOG 

PRES. TAFT - -«- « #@ 300 : as dhs 

“ Japanese Rose Flowering Cherry. W Pink FI 

PINK PRINCESS” - ® 1.00 6.00 J a Cherry, (this is the most ciation of dll Weaging Tesen} 
“ Bulbs 1% in. and up. 2nd size 20% less by 100 and 1000. Dozens prepaid An assortment of Rare Flowering Trees. 
0 
0 E. E. STEWART ANTON WOHLERT 
- Brooklyn, 7 . ‘ Mich. | NARBERTH, Montgomery Co., PENNSYLVANIA 
0 
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GLADIOLI||| JAPANESE IRIS | 


Dorothy McKibbin 


(Kunderd), The new ruffled pink. A pure apple- 
blossom tint, extraordinarily early, elegantly ruffled 
with many blossoms open at a time. Cannot be ex- 





esooesssss 


—. ay — variety. Each, 35c.; Dozen, Assorted colors. This is an | 

Butterfly exceptionally choice mixture, 
ain od daa ites entities contains a wide range of 
giant butterfly—beautiful. Each, 25c.; Dozen, $2.50); 
100, $18.00 colors, and some flowers are 


Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Jr. 
(Kunderd), Each, 10c.; Dozen, $1.00; 100, $7.50. 


White King 2 strong clumps for $1.00 | 
(Kunderd), Ruffled. Ea., 10c; Doz., $1.00; 100, $7.50 | 
Per dozen - - - $5.00 


as large as 10 inches across. 


co o 8 8CoCo 8S S&S 


and many others, Postage Prepaid. 


Dorothy McKibbin, Butterfly, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Jir., 

Pride of Goshen, Sentinel and Kunderdi Glory are ali 

illustrated in my new 1920 —— It also contains sotes on 

planting, culture ont are ‘ou should have it. It is 
ler one at once. 


John H. McKibbin. 
1309 meni <a nna | The Chautauqua Flowerfields Co. 


C. ZEESTRATEN, Prop. Bermus Point, N.Y 
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D elphiniu bmn S~-Vanderbilt's Hybrids 


HESE new Delphiniums, produced by Newell F. Vanderbilt of San Rafael, California, are a cross between 
‘tee California wild Delphinium (which is absolutely mildew free) and some selected Burbank’s Hybrids. 

The result is an almost mildew free Delphinium. They are much larger than the best Delphinium now 
existing, and are immensely valuable for the production of cut flowers, as they give three successive crops in 
one summer, and all summer long are full of fine, long spikes. They are suitable for cutting as well as for 
bedding. They are unquestionably the world’s highest attainment in Delphinium, and anybody raising cut 
flowers will certainly find them highly profitable. We have secured the whole stock of these hybrids and are 
the sole distributors of them. They come in all shades, from light to dark blue. Almost all colors are irrides- 
cent. Try a package of the seed and you will never regret it. 

These Delphiniums have won prizes wherever exhibited, in competition with other strains: 

First Prize, California State Floral Society Spring Show, 1914. 

First Prize, P.-P. I. E. Cut Flower Show. 

Michel Medal, Floral Pageant, 1916. Trade package _____________- 50c 

First Medal, P.-?. I. E. Garden Exhibit. 2 ee ae SS ow ae ee 


PETUNIA SEED---Diener’s Ruffled Monsters, Single 


The most perfect and most beautiful Petunias in existence; have taken the highest prizes wherever shown. 
Seed in separate colers—Red, Pink, Variegated, White, Flesh Pink frilled, Blue and Mixed. Price per pkg. 5Oc 


RICHARD DIENER CO., Inc., 


Kentfield, Marin Co., Cal. . 
Originators and Growers of the Largest and Finest GLADIOLI in the World 
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Wintzer’s 2 
Twin 
>» Winners 
Will Bring You More Canna Cash 


If you grow flowers, or flower bulbs to sell, you know there’s good 
money in Cannas. 
But with Cannas, as with any other flower, you know there’s most 
money in up-to-date varieties, that are increasing in demand. 
No Cannas introduced have ever gained in popularity so rapidly as 
The President and Snow Quien. 
Order a few bulbs of each, so as to make sure of stock plants, any- 
way. Supply is limited. 


THE PRESIDENT, Height 4 ft. 


Arich, glowing scarlet with immense rounded flowers 7 inches across. 
Superior to any other rec variety in the quantity and quality of 
bloom. The firm flowers ane able to resist drought aid heat to a re- 
markable degree. One, 50e; ten, $3; twenty-five, 
SNOW QUEEN, 4 ft. 


Here is a Canna of crystal bright whiteness. The flowers are large, 
6 in. across, with rounded petals 2% in. broad, and of firm texture. 
They are borne well abowe the luxuriant green foliage on erect 
branching heads in large clusters. One, $1; ten, $6; twenty-five, $12. 


THE CONARD jr WEST GROVE 
& JONES CO. PENNSYLVANIA 


ROBERT PYLE, Pres. R. T. SATTERTHWAIT, Sec. ANTOINE WINTZER, Vice-Pres. 


eee LU LeeLee ee ie Le eerie 
De Cae al Be Bets Deed Be bine Bed al Deed Feed Fed Beet Bie Bed Seed Deed Deed 2 






National Bulb Farms, Inc. 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Catalogue upon request 


Eee LeeLee Le Le Lee Le Le Le LE LE Le LeeLee Le Le Le Lei 
ee Beal Dead Vee Cet Bead Fed Bead Ved Cael ed el eel Ga Beal Deed Feed Pe Beet Beet Send Seed Seed Seed Seed Sad Pad Poe 
Lee Le LOLOL Le Le LeeLee Le Le LeeLee LeeLee Lei SEC UCL Le LoLcLe$ 
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GET IN LINE 
for AUSTIN’S BIG FOUR 


Evelyn Kirtland Herada 
Gretchen Zang Bertrex 


Their superiority has been proven by winning numerous First 
Prizes and Silver Cups at leading exhibitions. Read these endorse- 
ments : 


“The writer well remembers the day he cut the first Evelyn Kirtland and 
exclaimed, “What a beautiful thing you are’; and Gretchen Zang is not be- 
hind. We think it most remarkable for the small sized bulbs we bought 
of Evelyn Kirtland and Gretchen Zang to produce such wonderful spikes. 
Indeed they were tall enough and the blooms large enough to suit our 
most exacting retail customer.”"—A. M. Pudor, Pudor Floral Farms, 
Puyallup, Wash. 


“Of twenty new varieties tried the past season Bertrex was the best for 
oa Sa oven excelling America, the old standard.”—Henry C. Eckert, 
eville, Il. 





EVELYN KIRTLAND 


Note illustration measuring lengthof All the best standard varieties and other ‘‘Austin Originations” 
of the’ Gladiolus named for her. listed in owr New Price List. Write for it. 


A. H. Austin Co. - Wayland, Ohio 
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* * . | 
Gladioli New Gladiolus 
° » 6 ° 99 
Postpaid--per dozen | | “General Pershing 
First size bulbs, averaging 1} in. up. 
AMERICA - . : 50 
AMERICA 8,8 IS NOW BEING OFFERED FOR SALE 
BRENCHLEYENSIS— - 50 
DAWN (Grof?s) r = Silver and Bronze Medals offered Professional Class 
FIREKING mh) Beautiful Cut Glass Vase and cash to Amateur 
FRAULEIN - 5.00 Ciass at 1920 Gladiolus Show at Cleveland, Ohio 
GLORY OF HOLLAND 50 
7 ~ PRICE OF BULBS 
ee 1.00 $3.00 A DOZEN or $20.00 A HUNDRED 
cae & PENDLETON ' in 25 or 50 BULBS AT THE HUNDRED RATE 
MYRTLE : 1.75 
ROUGE TORCH 160 
SCHWABEN 100 apaniat TVE - CIRCULAR - FREE 
wake @heeean a Write Before You Forget It 
WM. MASCGN - - 1.00 ae 
No planting stock or bulblets to offer this season. ARTHUR A KIRCHHOFF 
A. A Bonvallet & Co. Gladiolus Grower 
Wichert, Ulin 
, ois Pembroke, N.Y. 
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JUST MY PRICE LIST 


If you need descriptions write for my 
Catalog. It’s free. 


The following varieties at 5c ea., 50ce per doz. 
Biack’s Ealy Pink, Brenchleyensis, Cheerful, Chicago 

White, ite, independence ‘Klondyke, Mad. Monneret, Mrs. Francis 
King, Minnesot Beauty (too cheap), Pink Progres- 
aft, No. 112 (fine a low). 

At Six Cents each, 60c per doz. 

America, Bernice. 

At Seven Cents eai:h, 70c per doz. 

Anny Wigman, Prephitesse. 

At Eight Cents each, 80c per doz. 

Attraction, Baron Huiot, Burrell, Halley, Meadowvale, Princeps. 
At Ten Cents pench. $1.00 per doz. 

Amethyst, timere, Canary Bi 3. Condigum, Cattleya (Wood- 
ruff’s) Cctumbia Crackerjac Empress of aaa Eliza- 
beth Kurtz, Evalin valine. Geo. Paul Pause), xi Bias, G Glory of Holland. 
Golden Weddi olilen King, Golden West, H k, 
Intensit May + = Glory (Kunderd’s) foote, Li Lily i 
Pondhetens Mrs. Watt, Myrtle, M y, | 
yy Perfection, Princepine, Premiere, Primulinus Hons 
Pease King x Prim alinus, ly, Rouge fe — ‘action. 
Scarsdal elvet King, Willy Wigman, White Ex 
At Fifteen Cents ech, $1.50 per a 

AUTUMN oe Lillian), Berkshire, Bertrex, Cyastemegs 

Distinction. . Herad: 


ae 
At ae Cents «cach, $2.00 per doz. 
Evelyn Kirtland, Goliath, Mrs. G. W. pout Red Emperor (Do- 
minion), Sulphur King, Titanic, WHITE RICA. 


At Twenty-five Cents, $2.50 per doz. Newer Sorts. 
LILYWHITE (Kunderd's) 40c and 50c. LOUISE, 70c and $1.00 each. 


6 of any one kind at doz. rzite. Higher r peloed sorts, 3 at doz. rate. All —_. 
. Oakwood Mixtwre o sorts $2. yl See ‘tae ee ing 
if you are beginning).. Beyond the Fifth add 10c per 1 


Geo. S. Woodruff 


Independence - - - - 
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Quality Gladioli 


We are sold out of bulbs for this season except 
what we have reserved for our retail trade. 

Those sending late orders had better make 
second choice or give us the privilege of substitu- 
ting. 





Retail list on request. 


G. D. BLACK. & SON 
Albert Lea, 





” 




















Is the title of our catalog of 


Perennials 


Brunt’s 
Garden 








‘° d now im the hands of the 
Gui e printer 


It is our first, therefore it is modest, but a 
good start. Give ws your name and you 
may judge for yourself. 





WATCH US GROW IN PERENNIALS 


Orchadotte Nurseries 
WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 





Box M 








The American Iris Society 


The FIRST Sal MEETING will be held in connection with 


the EASTERN SHOW in University Hall, The Wanamaker Store, 
Philadelphia, May 2@th or June ist, 1920. Members who-cannot be 
fo ey at this election are entitled to vote by mail. The printed 
llot below or copy thereof should be marked and sent to 
ELECTION COMMITTEE A. L. S. 
c/o PENNA. HORT. SOCIETY, 
606 Finance Bidg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

to arrive on or before Miay 27. SIGN THE ENVELOPE in the upper 
left hand corner or the ballot will be destroyed. The names will be 
checked by the Election\Committee and the ballots d ited together 
with ballots of members present. This system wil ill be be followed at 
all elections to insure a secret ballot 
No COMMUNICATIONS SiJOULD BE ENCLOSED. 





BALLOT 





For 


President ..John C. Wister, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Vice-President William A. Peterson, Chicago, III. 

ry R. S. Sturtevant, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 
Frank H. Presby, Montclair, N. J. 





” 


7 veasurer 
Directors 
To se’ ve 1 year _.L S. Hendrickson, Flowerfield, N Y. 
Edwin C. Shaw, Akron, Ohio_____- 
James Boyd, Philadelphia, Penn.. ___- 
B. Hi. Farr, Wyomissing, Penn. 
Dr. H. A. Gleason, New York, N.Y. 
Harry A. Norton, Ayres Cliff, Gadies, Can. 


ice-Presidents - 

Wore fort CONE to to represent y your *district only. 

ern District. orrison, Washington, D. C. 
Central District ____._._Mrs. Samuel H. Taft, Cincinnati, O. 
Northw’st'rn District_T. A. Kenning, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Southern District ____Floyd Brallior, Nashville, Tenn. 
Pacific District ______Sydney B. Mitchell, Berkeley, Cal. 
Canadian District....Dr. F. E. Bennett, St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Amendments to Constitution. Answer YES or NO 
Shall there be provision for Affiliated Organizations?______- 
Shall there be some provision for Associate Members? -__- 


io serve 2 years 


To serve 3 years_ 














*See April FLOWER GroweER, for states in each district. 








Are you a member of the 


American Gladiolus 
Society ?. 


New is the time to join, for at 
the last meeting held in De- 
troit, Mich., the initiation fee was 
eliminated. All members receive 
a year’s subscription to The 
Flower Grower and are entitled to 
all the Cornell bulletins on Gla- 
dioli, if they want them. 


All our members enjoy attending 
the annual shows and meeting 
other enthusiastic growers like 
themselves. They derive pleasure 
and profit from reading and 
studying our excellent journal 
and the bulletins. As a lover and 
cultivator of this most beautiful 
flower of the garden, why should 
you not avail yourself of the 
pleasure enjoyed by others ? 


Send your annual dues, two 
dollars, to the Secretary, A. C. 
Beal, 212 Kelvin Place, Ithaca, 
N. Y., and have your subscription 
begin at once. 
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